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LORD SALISBURY AND LORD HARTINGTON. 


Cv. must be a somewhat melancholy thing for old-fashioned 
admirers of Parliamentary government to contrast the 
importance and the influence of recent speaking in and 
out of Parliament on the subject of the Disruption Bill. 
‘The House of Commons will still be talking; it has Mr. 
‘Giapstone’s warrant for doing so; but nobody marks it, or, 
at least, nobody marks it as he marks the three speeches 
delivered by Lord Sanispury and Lord Hartincton on 
Saturday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Mr. Bryce may show 
what ability can do in a hopelessly bad cause, and how very 
little it sometimes is; Mr. Sransrerp may gush; Mr. 
LapoucHERE may exhibit the model of serious statesman- 
ship dear to the democracy, and may advocate Home Rule 
for Ireland by his speeches, at the same time that he is 
in his periodical advocating what is in effect the taking 
away of Home Rule from Jersey. But, in regard not 
merely to the argumentative but to the voting fate of 
the Bill, men turn from Parliament to the platform. This 
is, of course, partly due to the fact that within Parliament 
no one has spoken during the week .on either side who 
approaches the two Marquesses in influence or ability. 
But it is also due to the degradation of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings by Mr. Guapstone’s jockeying. It is perfectly 
well known that the prolongation of the debate is due, not 
‘to any honest desire for the threshing out of the question, 
not even to any spontaneous wish of members to deliver 
their souls, but simply to a desperate gambler’s hope, that 
something may turn up in the interval, or that some 
ure may meanwhile be put, not on the consciences or 
intellects, but on the fears and hopes, of members. 

The three speeches delivered on the platform on the 
other hand are all distinguished by genuine hard hitting. 
it is in itself a sign of the tribulation of the Govern- 
ment supporters that they should have endeavoured to make 
tapital out of Lord Sauissury’s outspokenness last Saturday. 
Lord Sauispury, indeed, did no more than follow straight 
forward the line of conduct traced by himself and by Lord 
Hantincton at the very beginning of the struggle. It is 
understood that there is no compromise, no transaction, no 
triumvirate business of sacrificing this man’s brother and 
that man’s uncle, in the joint working of moderate Liberals, 
patriotic Radicals, and Tories against Mr. GLapstone’s mis- 
chievous designs. Those who, however different their views 
on other points, see the integrity of the Empire menaced, 
join to defend it ; when it has been successfully defended, 
their league is over. But Lord Saxispury is very well 
known not to be a cautious speaker; and where Mr. 
Gtapstone would have surrounded the facts, or such of 
them as he chose to present at all, in a cloud of vaporous 
qualifications and balancings and provisoes, Lord SaLisBurY 
+ nae clearly and plainly, justifying in the act of defining 

e alliance of Toryism with Lord Hartincton and Mr. 
Cuamprriain. It might have been more prudent to be 
less explicit. But it is not clear that much has been 
dost, and one thing at least has been gained. Even the 
measureless mendacity which misrepresents the proceedings 
that turned Mr. Guapstoxe out last year can find no 
“ecasion of slander here. And in to another part 
of the speech, the promise of support to anti-Gladstonian 
Liberals in ease of a dissolution, it was not only plain 
enough in itself, but it received the fullest amplification and 
ratification at the Primrose League meeting on Wednesday. 
And it has been practically illustrated since by the con- 


duct, equally generous and politic, of Mr. Cartes Ross, 
late M.P. for St. Ives. The extreme west of Cornwall 
is by far the least Radical division of the county, and 
Mr. Ross’s previous experiences make it morally certain 
that with two Liberals in the field he would gain an easy 
victory. But Sir Jonn Sr. Ausyn, the sitting Liberal, who 
beat Mr. Ross the other day, is a staunch Unionist, and 
Mr. Ross, with the full assent of the local association, re- 
commends Conservative support to be given to him in case 
of a Home Rule candidate appearing. ‘This is a very strong 
instance, inasmuch as it is impossible to say that the Con- 
servatives are magnanimous at little cost to themselves, and 
if the example thus happily set at the Land’s End is fol- 
lowed everywhere up to John o’ Groat’s, the disruptionists, 
with all Irish sedition to back them, will be powerless. 
There is every reason to hope that it will be followed, not 
merely because of Lord Sacispury’s advice, not merely 
because of its plain advantageousness, but because the Con- 
servative leaders know perfectly well that any other course 
of conduct would alienate thousands of their own voters. 
There are men who have never given a Liberal vote in 
their lives who would not only withhold their support from 
any Tory who should try to profit by the Liberal split, but 
would vote for Mr. Cuampertain or Mr, CoL.ines in pre- 
ference. 

Lord Sauissury’s treatment of his other theme, over 
which such a to-do has been made, was equally straight- 
forward, though marked perhaps equally by a contempt of 
“economy” which it is difficult wholly to blame. The 
whole contention, not merely of Tories, but of every one 
who is not a mere political gambler playing to win, is that 
in Ireland, in England, in Scotland, and everywhere the 
law must be enforced. The retort that Ireland has ex- 
ceptional laws is a transparent sophism. They are only 
exceptional in appearance because the conduct of Irishmen is 
exceptional in reality. It is not true that an Englishman is 
allowed to murder bis neighbours and torture his neighbour's 
cattle, while an Irishman is coerced for doing so. It is not 
true that if Mr. CuamBERLAIN imitated the conduct of that 
“poor widow’s darling” who is one of the latest Irish 
heroes, he would be permitted, while if Mr. Parne.. 
imitated it, he would be coerced. The simple fact is that 
Englishmen and Scotchmen do not do these things. A 
public writer, who may be an Englishman, had the incre- 
dible folly the other day to echo in the leader columns of 
a London newspaper the silly Irish retort, that if Irishmen 
murder their landlords and hough cattle, Englishmen beat 
their wives and worry cats. It is almost useless labour to 
point out, for the thousandth time, that the question is not 
what crimes certain individuals in any country commit, 
but what view the rest of the people take of these crimes. 
Englishmen do not refuse to give evidence against a wife- 
beater ; Archbishop Bexsoy and Cardinal Mannive do not 
solemnly apologize for him; members of Parliament do 
not speak of him as a hero anda martyr. In Ireland all 
this is done, and it is therefore, among other reasons, that 
Ireland is unfit for an extension of the liberties she so grossly 
misuses already, Lord Sa.ispury’s coercion argument, and 
his Hottentot argument, which have so much scandalized 
Gladstonian propriety, come to no more than the acknow- 
ledgment of these simple facts. As for the Hottentot argu- 
ment, it so happens that Lord Satispury did not compare 
Irishmen to Hottentots. If he had, it might be interesting 
to consider to which people an apology would be due. 

The task of directly attacking the Bill was left to Lord 
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Hartinerton, and he discharged it with the ability which, in 
an increasing measure, has marked his various speeches on 
the subject. His subjugation of the noisy minority in his 
audience (it is noteworthy that shouting-down is the chief 
way of supporting the measure both in London and else- 
where) was due not merely to personal coolness, but to the 
weight of his argument. This no one in the audience even 
attempted to meet, the malcontents, possibly unconscious 
how they were confirming the most pointed of the gibes 
against Gladstonianism, confining themselves to occasional 
interjections of “Three cheers for Mr. Guapstone!” The 
impossibility of protecting the minority ; the trifling of the 
proposal to accept the second reading of an extremely 
elaborate Bill on the understanding that it is to mean 
nothing but an abstract resolution, which is not presented 
and may be anything any one likes; the utter worthlessness 
of the “alternative” argument, and some at least of the evil 
consequences which would flow from the measure, including 
its certain lack of finality, were put by Lord Harrincton, 
often as they have been discussed before, with singular 
freshness and vigour. It is only since his speech that a 
remarkable confirmation of it has been received in the 
shape of an argument in the principal organ of the Irish- 
Americans, the real mouthpiece of the National League, 
that the first thing the Irish Parliament will have to 
do will be to get rid of the Viceroy, arrange for a pro- 
tective tariff, and issue “a good supply of paper money ”— 
assignats on the landlords’ and Ulstermen’s property no 
doubt. Nor is there the slightest reason for doubting that 
agitation for these and similar ends would be set on foot 
on the very morrow of the Royal Assent to the Act. When 
all this is remembered, and with it the utter absence of any 
semblance of defence on the Government side, which is 
implied in the proposal to vote for something, as if it were 
something else, it must seem strange that intelligent Liberals 
can hesitate. Lord Sauispury’s explanations as to electoral 
matters ought to remove the last selfish doubt on the 
matter, Intellectual or moral doubt there never can have 


THE KING OF SPAIN, 


é yew life of a new-born infant forms but a precarious 
ground for confident anticipations; but it is possible 
that the birth of a male heir to the late King of Spain may 
prove to be an event of political importance. His title to 
the Crown is neither more nor less legally valid than that 
which had provisionally belonged to his sister; but recent 
memories have rendered the government of a Queen- 
Regnant unpopular in Spain ; and the reasons which justify 
the prevalence of a contrary opinion in England apply to no 
Continental country. The Constitutions which have within 
the last fifty or sixty years been copied from the English 
model have in almost all cases varied like grafted trees from 
the original type. Germany, Austria, and to a certain 
extent Italy and Belgium, have been unwilling or unable to 
acclimatize the artificial institution of reigning without also 
governing. The French experiment succeeded but imperfectly 
during the struggle between Louis Pur.ipre and his suc- 
cessive Ministers, and it was wholly discontinued during the 
eighteen years of the Second Empire. Vicror EMMANUEL 
and his son have commanded armies in the field; and the 
German Emperor retains in bis own hands the control of 
military affairs. His great Minister is never tired of re- 
minding the Prussian and German Parliaments that the 
general policy of his Government is independent of their 
votes and resolutions. The late King of Sparn, though he 
the restrictions imposed upon him by the Consti- 
tution, claimed and exercised the power of appointing and 
dismissing Ministers without necessary regard to Parlia- 
mentary majorities. If he had been exposed, like his im- 
mediate predecessor, to insurrections organized by discon- 
tented generals, Atronso XII. would certainly not have 
hesitated to take the command of his own forces for the 
suppression of disorder. In none of the States which 
have been enumerated has royalty yet shrunk into a 
fiction ; and it is evident that a prerogative which is still 
efficient can be best administered by a man. In Republics 
there is as yet no question of the government of women. 
The ower candidature of two or three female agitators 
for the Presidency of the United States has been rightly con- 
sidered as only a bad joke. 
Sefior Sacasta and Seiior Marros appear to have com- 
municated the auspicious tidings to the Cortes in becoming 
language. An event which is so rare that it is scarcely 


T 

known to have occurred at any former time is not unlikely 
to excite general sympathy. The QueEN REGENT was per- 
haps guilty of rashness in visiting a few hours earlier the 
victims of the tornado which had swept over Madrid; 
but generous imprudence is a fault readily pardoned ; and 
if no adverse circumstances occur, the QUEEN will probably 
be rewarded by deserved popularity. Unfortunately the 
inconveniences of female sovereignty will be for the time 
aggravated by the succession of a Prince. The Regency 
will in the ordinary course remain for sixteen years in 
the hands of one who is not only a woman but a 
foreigner. She will be necessarily dependent on the 
loyalty of her advisers, and it is to be hoped that she 
will select them when occasion arises in conformity with 
constitutional rules. It fortunately happens that the 
party which is intrinsically strongest is at present in pos- 
session of power. The Prime Minister has no rival in 
Parliamentary experience; and he has uniformly professed 
devotion to the Monarchy. Among the military chiefs 
General Martinez Campos was a steady adherent of 
Atronso XII. from the time when he placed him on the 
throne. The intentions of General Lopes DomineuEz are 
more obscure, but he also has hitherto supported the 
dynasty. CaNovas DEL CasTILLO seemed sometimes to waver 
in his personal loyalty to the late Kine, but he has no con- 
nexion with either of the ae whose machinations are 
likely to be troublesome. No other Parliamentary leader 
is capable of contending on equal terms with Sacasra and 
his principal colleagues. 

Of two parties which are avowedly hostile to the present 
system, the Carlists have ceased to be formidable. One of 
their number announced his intention of proposing to the 
Cortes the recognition of Don Carios as King; but when 
the time arrived, he was prevented from making his 
appearance by an opportune illness. The strength of the 
Pretender was fairly tried when the Government of Madrid 
was weakened by the interregnum which followed the depo- 
sition of Queen It appeared that Don Cax.os 
had no hold on popular feeling outside the Basque provinces, 
which fought with much obstinacy, not for the cause of 
supposed legitimacy, but for their own cherished privileges. 
If the question were one of strict law, the title of the little 
Atronso is at least as plausible as that of Don Cakr.os. 
The Kine is great-grandson of Frerpinanp VII. in the 
female line, and the Pretender is grandson in the male line 
of Ferprnanp’s brother. Under the old Constitution of 
Castille the Crown descended to a daughter in default of a 
son; and the same rule was understood to extend to the 
other Spanish kingdoms. If no change had been made, 
IsaBeua II. would have been as rightful a Queen as her 
famous ancestress of the same name. It was only on the 
accession of Paixip V. that the French or Salic law was intro- 
duced into Spain. Ferrpivanp VIL., after some vacillation, 
restored, with the sanction of the Cortes, the ancient rule 
of succession, for the purpose of preferring his daughter to 
his brother. His final disposition of the Crown was con- 
firmed by the result of the civil war which ensued. If the 
family of the male heir had in three generations produced a 
man of ability and character, the defeated candidate might 
perhaps have succeeded. The reigning dynasty has been 
fortunate in the incapacity of its adversaries. In the earlier 
years of the contest, the Carlist cause was favoured by the 
clergy, but the devotion to the Church which Isapetva IL. 
combined with other peculiarities won over a portion of the 
priesthood ; and the influence of the whole body has probably 
been diminished, The offer of the Pore to act as godfather 
to the infant Kine will perhaps tend to convince the Carlists 
that they have nothing to hope from the Church, Their 
alleged schemes of insurrection furnish the Government 
with an excuse for precautions which are probably directed 
against a more dangerous enemy. 

The Republicans are in Spain, as in other countries, divided 
among themselves. The Jacobins and Socialists have pro- 
moted the isolated disturbances at Carthagena and other 
places, and they avow their purpose of subverting the exist- 
ing Constitution by force. ZorRiLLA, who was once a Parlia- 
mentary leader, and who is now a revolutionary adventurer, 
is the acknowledged chief of the extreme and active Re- 
publicans. The celebrated orator, CasTeLar, though he 1s 
a fanatic advocate of Republican theories, repudiates the 
policy of advancing the cause of liberty by military revolts. 
There is no reason to suppose that either the majority of 
the Spanish people or any considerable number of active 
politicians entertain any desire for the establishment of 
Republican institutions, On the other hand, it is doubtful 
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whether the Crown and reigning dynasty are objects of 
enthusiastic attachment. The personal qualities of the 

Recent will perhaps attract an admiration which 
may gradually develop into loyalty ; and the tender age of 
her child cught to command popular sympathy. The best 
security against the experiment of a Republic is that it has 
already been tried and has failed. On the abdication of King 
Amapeo, the Government fell into the hands of a knot of 
incapable zealots who encouraged or tolerated anarchy, and 
who were unable to repress mutiny in the East or civil war 
in the North. When they had already made their Govern- 
ment ridiculous, CasTeLar, who had spent his life in com- 
posing eloquent phrases in honour of the Republic, showed his 
courage and good sense by assuming dictatorial power and by 
silencing his empty-headed colleagues. When after a few 


‘months his consciousness of inconsistency led him into the 


error of resigning his position, a general officer, commanding 
the garrison of Madrid, turned the Ministers and the 
Cortes out of doors to make room for the provisional 
Government of Espartero. No other Spanish revolution 
within living memory has been so universally approved ; 
but the arrangement which had been made was in its nature 
temporary, and the Carlist war still lingered in the North. 
The restoration of the Monarchy in the person of 
Axronso under the protection of Martinez Campos, 
produced peace as well as order, and since that time political 
agitation has resorted to Parliamentary intrigues aud com- 
binations in place of the graver evils of revolt and mutiny. 

In one respect the partisans of a Republic are now more 
formidable than in the days of Casrexar’s short-lived 
Administration. France, though it was then, as now, 
nominally a Republic, was still thought to incline toa re- 
storation, and the Government of Marshal Macmanon had 
no disposition to undertake a propagandism of democracy in 
foreign countries. At present both the French Government 
and its domestic opponents profess active sympathy with 
revolutionary doctrines, and some serious politicians imagine 
that Spain as a Republic might become a useful ally 
against Germany. It has been stated without contradiction 
that French confederates have given aid to ZorRILLa’s medi- 
tatedor abortive conspiracies, and the French Government has, 
with or without reason, been accused of laxity in permitting 
the residence of Spanish malcontents in the neighbourhood 
of the frontier. It appears that Sefior Sacasta and his 
colleagues have reason to be satisfied with the present 
demeanour of the French Government. No other Power 
has either opportunity or motive for interfering in the 
domestic affairs of Spain. It has become difficult to under- 
stand the reasons which induced the European statesmen 
of a former generation to engage in complicated alliances 
and active measures for the maintenance or discouragement 
of the cause which was supposed to be Liberal. The 
reciprocal jealousy of France and England accounts for some 
part of the acrimony of the dispute ; but Lord Patmerston 
and his contemporaries were sincere in their belief that 
constitutional Governments were safer neighbours than 
absolute Monarchies. 


MR. HEALY AND THE CAPTAIN 


(ie has been a jewel of a ruction. The ranks of 
Mr. PaRNELL’s party have long been rent by a dispute 
in which Captain O’Srea is on one side and the rest on the 


other, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Paryext himself, 


Mr. Hzaty, in particular, “has never spoken, except with 
“loathing and contempt,” of the Captain. He does not 
think, he did not think during the election, that the 
Captain is the man for Galway. Mr. Parnett thought 
otherwise, and returned Captain O’SHea as easily as, at 
present, he probably could oust Mr. Heaty himself, and 
replace him by any other attached Home Ruler’s little boy. 
Mr. Heaty should remember this when his angry pas- 
sions rise, Every one would be sorry to see the compact 
Parnellite band shattered by internal disputes. It is bad 
enough that the Liberals should be divided, but it is im- 
possible to predict the fate of that glorious institution, 
Party Government, if Mr. Parnett’s henchmen cannot keep 
together. 

The ruction has been hardly in the fearless old Hiber- 
nian manner. First the Times published Mr. Heaty’s 
views of Captain O’Suza. Then the Captain dipped his 
pen in gall, and wrote to announce that “to be abused by 
“ Mr. Heaty is gratifying to my feelings.” As Mr. Heaty 
hever speaks of the Captain except with loathing and 


contempt, the feelings of the gallant officer must be in a 
perpetual and enviable glow. But the Captain thought he 
knew the reason why Mr. Heaty has lately gratified his 
feelings with even more than common amenity. It is 
because of “the rejection—short, sharp, and decisive—of 
“the overtures for reconciliation which he recently made 
“ to me through a gentleman in Dublin.” 

This was the Captain’s strong point. The malignant 


-Heaty had kneeled down before him, like a classical sup- 


pliant, with the olive-branch of reconciliation in his hand, 
and the Captain had spurned the olive-branch. He went 
on, after some remarks about the affection with which Mr. 
ParNELL yet regards him, to characterize Mr. Heaty’s 
statement as “characteristic. It is untrue.” This was 
giving Mr. Heaty the Lie, without circumstance. Mentiris 
umpudentissime, said the Captain, in effect, and in a speech 
understanded of the people, and of the people’s champion, 
Mr. Hearty. Nothing could be expected but that the Irish 
gentleman thus assailed would send a friend, say Mr. 
O’KELLy, to the other Irish gentleman. 

Mr. Heaty did a far more unusual thing—for him. He 
wrote to the Jimes. It is the first time that this proud 
Celt has noticed “ any statement about himself in an English 
“‘ paper.” Perhaps no writer in an English paper ever gave 
Mr. Heaty the lie before. It is not very usual to do so in 
English papers, and the writer who did it, Mr. Heaty must 
remember, was an Irishman. Mr. Heaty replied by the 
chaste and effective figure of rhetoric known as the tu quogue. 
The Captain had said that Mr. Heaty's statement was 
characteristically untrue. Mr. Heaty answered that the 
Captain’s statement was “ simply a lie.” 

What a position is this for two gallant gentlemen, Irish 
moreover, and Parnellites! Each has called the other a 
liar, and yet the hair-triggers have not gone off of their 
own accord. Nay, one may perhaps regard the question as 
settled ; for the Captain has explained. His explanation 
is the redeeming feature in the business. After making his 
statement about Mr. Heaty, and after having his feelings 
gratified by his opponent’s retort that it was “simply a 
“ lie,” the Captain availed himself of the resources of civi- 
lization. He telegraphed to the “ gentleman in Dublin ”— 
the gentleman through whom, as he supposed, offers of 
reconciliation had been made by Mr. Heaty. And it 
turned out to be all a mistake entirely. “I find that, 
“ owing no doubt to my refusing to listen sufficiently when 
“ he spoke to me about Mr. Heaty, I was mistaken in sup- 
“ posing he was commissioned to speak to me.” 

There is an Irish melody concerned with the cruel fate of 
a lady who did not listen sufficiently :— 

Oh, did you ever hear of the lovely Miss Baxter 

Who refused the Captain before he ax’d her? 
the minstrel inquires. This time it was the Captain who 
refused Mr. Heaty “ before he ax’d him.” The gentleman 
in Dublin was only acting as an amateur and uncom- 
missioned peacemaker. Like FaLkianp, he “ would fre- 
“ quently ingeminate Peace, Peace,” but it was never Mr. 
Heaty who prompted him in his well-meant mediation. If 
Captain O’SHea had not turned indignantly away, like the 
cruel Miss Baxter, if he had only listened sufficiently, he 
would have learned that Mr. Heaty was not pleading for a 
renewed acquaintance, any more than the other Captain was 
suing for an unrequited affection. Then, being adequately 
informed, he would never have written to the Zimes and 
given Mr. Heaty so large an opening. 

This merely accidental error, so frankly acknowledged, 
does not deprive the rest of Captain O’Suea’s epistle of its 
sterling interest. Every one must accept as his honest 
belief the statement that “ For some years I have known 
“ Mr. Farnett very well indeed; and when Mr. Hraty 
“ styles himself his trusted follower, I can answer that Mr. 
“ Heaty is nothing of the kind.” All this, and all the 
Captain says about “the deepest political obligations” to 
him under which Mr. Parneti reposes, may be taken as 
history. “It was I,” he adds, “ who obtained the release of 
“ Mr, Parnet, and of hundreds besides.” Perhaps the 
Empire at large can hardly be grateful for this boon. But 
Captain O’SHea enables us to forecast the parties of the 
future—in the Parliament on College Green. Mr. PARNELL 
will lead one section, Mr. Heaty another. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to guess which side will be the more powerful and 
popular, which will be patronized by the parti prétre, 
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BURMAIL 


bho Correspondent of the Z'imes in Burmah has sent 
home a detailed account of the firing of Mandalay in 
the middle of last month, which entirely confirms the 
telegraphic summary published at the time. It is clear 
enough from the bare statement in the telegrams that there 
had been great want of care on the part of the officials at 
Mandalay. Now that the whole story is known, this is 
even clearer than it was before, The evidence that the 
Commissioner neglected repeated warnings is overwhelming. 
In the first reports mention was only made of threats pub- 
lished on the part of the Atompra pretender. Now it 
appears that there actually was a fire on April 4. On that 
day a body of from sixty to eighty men actually made a 
raid into the town, fired several houses, and effected their 
escape scot free. In spite of this very visible proof of what 
the Dacoits could do, and of subsequent warnings, the 
authorities took no special precautions. On the 14th 
the inhabitants showed in the most unmistakable way 
that they expected the Dacoits to keep their word, 
and yet the administration which is understood to con- 
sider itself “strong” did nothing. The consequences of 
their astonishing display of strength of character are 
known. On the early morning of the 15th a good part of 
the town was burnt to the ground. The Dacoits were 
checked at one point in a quite accidental manner. Mr. 
ANGELO, adjutant of the 23rd Madras Wallabad Light In- 
fantry, with a patrol, happened to drop on one party which 
was lying in wait for a chance to rush the city gate. It 
scampered off, and the mischief done was consequently less 
than it might have been. Mr. ANGELO’s service was quite 
accidental as far as the higher authorities were concerned, 
for he was only casually coming back by that route. For 
the rest, although this party of Dacoits lost two rather 
elaborate flags—interesting objects of native industry, no 
doubt—it got away. Long before the cavalry was ready: 
to pursue, the nearest gate was made unapproachable by 
fire. Meanwhile, other bands which had not been disturbed 
by untimely Adjutants enjoyed themselves very much in 
Mandalay. They had the city to themselves, and were 
very completely let alone. The police watched where there 
was nothing to look for, and, while they were employed in 
this eminently characteristic way, the Dacoits were fire- 
raising at their leisure. Whole troops of them turned out 
on horseback and galloped about. Other bands got into 
Mandalay over the wall, and got out by the same road. 
After a most successful day, the great majority of them 
retired quietly to the country. One party, which a little 
overstayed its time, was caught by a Sepoy patrol and 
tolerably well shot. When the Dacoits were thoroughly 
fagged out, and a large part of Mandalay was burnt to the 
ground, order was good enough to restore itself. The 
mischief being done, the mischief-makers had nothing more 
to do. 

This is a remarkable story to be told of a town adminis- 
tered by a strong administrator, and the worst feature 
of it all is that the inhabitants of Mandalay openly 
sided with the Dacoits. While their houses were burning 
they stood stolidly by, and when a Dacoit here and there 
found the Sepoys unpleasantly close to him, all he had to do 
was to jump off his pony and run into the crowd. The 
Times’ Correspondent gives the reasons which, in his opinion, 
account for this apathy of the Mandalayans. The Deputy- 
Commissioner would seem to hold that a burnt town is 
better than an inflammable one, and he has forbidden the 
natives to rebuild within the walled town till he has fixed on 
a better type of house. The citizens have consequently to sit 
on the places where their homes were, and practise the 
well-known Burmese quality of good-humour under diffi- 
culties. This application of the good Scotch proverb, 
“ Better a finger off than aye wagging,” may account for a 
good deal, but not for all. The Burmans were in a bad 
temper before the big fire. The present remarkable 
condition of the legal organization of Mandalay goes further. 
Mr. Apamson, Deputy-Commissioner, was lately a subaltern 
in the Royal Artillery. At this moment he combines in 
his proper person all the High Court of Judicature of 
Mandalay, besides being all the itinerant justices for a con- 
siderable home circuit. The practice of appointing intelli- 
gent young military gentlemen, who may be trusted to give 
their decisions and keep their reasons to themselves, to 
administer the law, has been found to answer by no means 


badly in India. A good deal of substantial justice has been 


done under the system. Still, one ex-subaltern of artillery 


is not enough for the Mandalay district, and arrears are 
accumulating at a terrible pace. Mr. ADAMSON is said to, 
consider himself a strong officer, and his notion of stren, 

is reported to take the form of treating all expostulation, 
and complaint as contempt of court. ‘The Burmans find 
that they cannot get decisions, and are beginning to think 
that, after all, their own courts had at’ least the merit 
of settling things one way or another. Here again, 
however, there seems to be a want of natural connexion 
between the discontent and the way taken to express it. 
Why should a man allow his house to be burnt by a Dacoit 
because a Deputy-Commissioner administers justice with 
the tardiness of the traditional Court of Chancery? The 
ways and manners of Orientals are extraordinary. They 
are in the habit in some parts of burning old women and 
in others of starving themselves in order to bring evil on 
their enemics. No European ought rashly to decide why 
any child of the East does any extraordinary thing. Still, 
the Burman, as shown by Suway YOE, is a sane person not 
at all likely to burn himself out of house and home in order 
to protest against the delays of a Deputy-Commissioner, and 
therefore we think that the overwork of Mr. Apamson does 
not account for the open toleration shown to the Dacoits, 
The insufficiency of the Mandalay police does more to make it 
intelligible. They are, it seems, as bad as ever they were. In 
one case, at least, a man who was more than the Hlootdaw 
could stand in the old days of King Turesaw has been 
re-employed, and has made such good use of his time that 
in five months he has accumulated Rs. 50,000 on a monthly 
salary of 100, This, no doubt, explains a good deal. The 
Mandalayans may well hesitate to oppose the Dacoits with a 
police of this kind, for they can never have any real security 
that the defenders of law and order are not in league with 
its enemies. If they are not sure of support, they may 
well fear to offend armed men too unpardonably. 

The explanation of the attitude of the townspeople of 
Mandalay is probably to be found in this very doubt as to 
whether they can’be sure of being defended against the 
Dacoits. If they are as distrustful of our garrison as of the 
police, we have certainly no great cause to complain. Bad- 
ness of administration is no new thing in Upper Burmah ; 
neither is ours so much worse than THEEBAW’s, or, it would 
seem, so very different from his, as to be likely to offend the 
Burman’s habits very seriously. Itis probably safe to assert 
that what induced the Mandalayans to give tacit support to 
the Dacoits was less the badness than the weakness of our 
rule. Our whole experience in the East shows that Orientals, 
however much they may differ in other respects, all despise 
and defy a Government which does not rule with vigour. 
At the present moment it can hardly be said that our rule 
deserves to be called strong. The Dacoits have kept the 
field for months, and, as the events of the 15th of April 
prove, are as daring as ever and thoroughly well organized. 
It is probably true that the members of these bands would 
be criminals under any rule. As it is, however, they are 
the soldiers of a pretender to the throne of Burmah. As 
long as they keep the field, and can conduct offensive 
operations in the very effective style of last month, the 
townspeople may well entertain doubts as to how far it 
is wise to offend them. The Burman, who is known to 
have a good conceit of himself, is not likely to think it 
a physical impossibility that we should be driven from 
Upper Burmah. He will certainly not think so as long 
as he sees armies of Dacoits in the field under native 
princes, the English garrisons allowing themselves to be 
surprised, and English administrators employing the dregs 
of ‘TmreBaw’s police. In Mandalay and elsewhere judicious 
Burmans will take care not to quarrel with the descendant 
of Atompra, or the new ALompra who will one day drive 
the foreigners out of Upper Burmah. They think it 
better to connive at the burning of their house now than 
to offer a resistance which may be punished before long, not 
only by burning, but by massacre. Our first duty is to 
prove once and for all that we are the strongest, not only 
by smashing up the Dacoits, but by establishing a vigorous 
administration without regard to the penny-wise economy 
which saves a pound this week at the risk of spending ten 
next week. 


THE QUARRELS OF CRITICS. 


INCE the death of Mr. Cuartes Reape (a most amiable 

nm in private life) Dr. FuRNIvALL (doubtless equally 

amiable when he has not a pen in his band) has been our 
model violent letter-writer. True to his office, he has been 
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writing violently to the Pall Mall Gazette, how violently we 
shall never know, for one part of the co ndence could 
not be published, though he offered to modify it himself. 
The occasion was tempting and the provocation sufficient— 
for Dr. Furnivatu, who had never understood how wise was 
Don Qu1xore’s dictum, “‘ peor es menearlo,” stirring makes 
it worse. Having decided to found the Shelley Society, 
and achieve a performance of The Cenci, the Doctor did 
these things and the world said its say on them. The Pall 
Mall Gazette said two says. It published a notice of the 

ormance and also a brace of notes. The notice was 
quite inoffensive, and if it declared the giving of the play 
a mistake, that is a legitimate expression of opinion. 
If the writer thought the play bad, and said so with- 
out taking the trouble to assign reasons for the faith 
that was in him, this also was quite in keeping with the 
traditions of dramatic criticism as she is wrote. The notes 
were more in the line of the Pall Mall Gazette. The writer 
- is one of those virtuous people who think it necessary to hold 
nastiness under your nose to show you how nasty it is. He 
had been to the pit, and had been much struck by the sight 
of two little girls watching a play which they probably did 
not understand. This spectacle roused his virtue, and he 
wrote to his favourite organ uncivil things of the Shelley 
Society. He compared it unfavourably with the “ ruffianly 
“ scoundrel” on a racecourse, who, somehow or other, has a 
“ rough but honest heart,” and who keeps shows “reserved 
“for men only.” He called for the police. He was 
virtuous with all the virtue of people who find dirt where 
nobody else sees it, and enjoy puddling in the nastiness 
others see and prefer to leave alone. 


Dr. Furnivatu did not like being written to in this way 
by the Pall Mall Gazette. Perhaps he thought that writing 
temperate notices, and putting on “ A Correspondent” to do 
the abuse in the notes, was not playing the game. It was 
too like the other trick of quoting select sentences from a 
contemporary’s criticism so as to convey an entirely false 
impression of the whole, a kind of journalistic coup de 
gendarme, of which he has probably seen a specimen in the 
virtuous organ. Perhaps he did not think that accusations 
of literary indecent assault on little girls.came with a good 
grace from the Pall Mall Gazette. So far we agree with 
Dr. Furntvatt. If he had remembered his Restoration 
comedy, and confined himself to asking the flaming Corre- 
spondent in the notes, “ Brother, brother, how came you to 
“know so much about booths reserved for men only on 
“ racecourses, and, virtuous man that you are, what were 
“you doing in the pit of the Grand ? You knew your 
“ SuEvey, I suppose, and must have been aware of what 
“you were going to see. Or did you not? Had you 
“only vaguely heard that here was a booth reserved for 
“men only, and is not all this virtue partly disappoint- 
“ment at finding how cleanly genius can deal even 
“with foulness ?”—if Dr. Furnivaut had said these things 
we should have thought his condescension blameworthy, 
but he would have spoken to the point. This, however, 
is not the Furnivallian manner. The Doctor replied with 
avolley of abuse, and asked how this “dirty-minded, in- 
“solent, and lying cad” could talk in this fashion about 
a Society containing many respectable ladies. There are 
adjectives which it is good to think but unwise to write. 
When Dr. Furnivatt turns from the person he describes in 
this way and tackles the writer of the notice on the piece 
we like him better. He thinks Mr. Vezin’s Francesco Cenct 
equal to Satvini’s OrHeELLo. Well, an OrHELLO without a 
soul may be equal to a Francesco Cenci without passion. 
It would at least be pleasing to see the weights taken 
in the proper critical scales. Very good, too, was Dr. 
Fornivatt’s motive for playing Zhe Cenci, by which he 
Means causing it to be played. It was that he made 
his mind up to do it “between Hendon and Hamp- 
“ stead,” Pj cannot conceive how anybody could wish 
not to see it done. We should be sorry to see Dr. 
Fournivatt so depressed as to be able to understand how 
anybody could fail to agree with him. For the rest, ’tis a 
petty specimen of what is called in one kind of logic a 

y’s reason. There is merit, too, in the smaller fry who 
have rushed into the fight. One ignominious creature 
wants to know who Dr. Furnivatt is. Another quite 
agrees with the Pall Mall critic that Francesco Cenc 
should be “a thick-necked, thick-lipped, bloated villain,” 
Something like the portraits of Martin Lurner, in fact. 
He feels it in his “ English hands and feet.” Why not 
honest English hands and feet? This person, who signs 


go “into ecstacies of slobbering adoration” over a 
Francesco Cenci who was like the portraits of the Italians 
of the Renaissance. And the Oxford Correspondent, with 
his metaphor about the “obscure fume of popular legend ” 
which hangs over the tombs of the old Italians, and 
shows that “something exceedingly noisome and terrible 
“lies there!” And the quotation from that learned 
lady Vernon Lee with her bucketsful of Micneter and 
ditch-water—peor es menearlo, amigo Sancho. When 
‘TRELAWNY, not the most squeamish of mankind, took part 
in the burning of the poet's body, among people who loved 
SHELLEY, but certainly felt pleased at playing a part in the 
eye of the world, he felt, so he said afterwards, like one of a 
k of wolves. If he had lived to be recruited for the 
helley Society, and to see the performance of The Cenci, he 
might have felt that he was one of a large herd of bigger and 
more innocent, but on the whole less dignified animals, 
who were making a noise, a well-known noise, over the 
poet’s works. Wedo not care to think of either scene in 
connexion with the ‘body or the works of Percy Byssuz 
SHELLEY. 


GREECE AND THE POWERS. 


FTER a delay which shows the extreme inconvenience 
of allowing questions of war and peace to depend on 
the action of Legislative Assemblies, instead of directly on 
the Executive Government, the Greek Deputies have been 
t together again. It is not yet known whether the 
ELYANNIS party have come to their senses, or whether, like 
a certain other party nearer home, they conceive their whole 
duty to themselves, their neighbours, and their country to 
consist in backing the projects of a particular statesman. 
But it seems to be certain that their leader, after shirking 
the post of danger, will consistently and characteristically 
endeavour to make that post as difficult as possible for his 
successors. Fortunately, his decisive defeat for the Presi- 
dency of the Chamber shows that his thoroughgoing partisans 
are now in a minority. It therefore seems that there is 
fair hope of avoiding fresh complications and of smoothing 
out those which exist, provided the Powers honestly persist 
in the policy which they have at last adopted, and pro- 
vided that some untoward event does not alter the state of 
things. The singular conduct of Russia has excited some 
fears on the first head, and the complaints and canards 
which come from some of the ports subjected to the pacific 
blockade on the second. Of the more probable and constant 
danger of an open collision with Turkey there has been some 
further sign. But both parties are too prudent, it would 
appear, to risk a course of conduct which would be certain 
loss to Turkey, and might bring a very severe punishment 
on Greece. Still, the danger is always present, and it is one 
of the trump cards (fortunately they are but low ones) in 
M. Deryannis’s hand. The present Ministers have a very 
strong interest in preventing anything of the kind, and 
as, provisional or not, they are Ministers, and wield such 
authority and enjoy such patronage as Greece can provide 
them with, it is not impossible that they may be successful 
in keeping the peace till M. Tricoupis can achieve the 
further success of making war impossible. This will be of 
itself no small service to the country which M. Detyanyis 
has first served ill and then deserted. 
The study of pacific blockades, for which the present state 
of things affords unusual facilities, may appear frivolous to 
the precise, but is certainly amusing. It will surprise no 
one that some bad blood should be created by a pacific 
blockade. The common run of men have always failed to 
appreciate the finer strokes of diplomacy, and it is doubtless 
more irritating to have your ships embargoed, your trade 
spoilt, and your personal liberty interfered with by pacitic 
than by hostile agencies. Even the pleasure of getting 
ready money for commodities, though that is a pleasure to 
which all human beings, more or less, and modern Greeks 
considerably more than less, are susceptible, is more than 
half spoilt when the customer is a pacific blockader. The 
exact facts as to the Greek-Austrian disputes at Skiathos 
appear to be themselves in considerable dispute. Little 
has been heard of Skiathos in general history since Roman, 
not to say since Macedonian and Persian, days, and it is 
possible that the modern Philhellene (whose zeal for classical 
associations is not always on a par with his classical know- 
ledge) will be found searching all the works of TaucypipEs— 
like Mr. Cuartes Duptey Warner sitting on the rocky 
brow of Epipole and reading the siege of Syracuse in 


“J.D, H.,” thinks that all the women in London would 
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and Puitir. The present notoriety of the place arises from 
the fact that it commands the entrance to the Euripus and 
the Gulf of Volo, and therefore, like AXgina and some other 
in-shore islands, does not enjoy that immunity from blockade 
which their greater distance from the mainland, and perhaps 
the great difficulty of effectually watching them, confer on 
the Cyclades and the rest of the isles of Greece. ‘There is 
the coal story and the telegraph-office story, and a story 
which, we fear, Mr. CuapBanp would have been justified in 
describing as a story of a Cock and of a Bull and of .a 
Torpedo Boat and of a Dynamite Cartridge. The Skiathites 
say that the Austrians have taken coal, and this alle- 
ae at least does not seem to be fully met by the 

iennese reply that the squadron has orders to take no- 
thing without paying for it. Another and fearful outrage 
which caused the heroic Mayor of Skiathos to fly to the 
mainland in an open boat (an exploit not quite rivalling 
Captain Buicu's, inasmuch as Skiathos is little further from 
the mainland than the Isle of Wight) had to do with the 
telegraph-office. It seems that the question, May a pacific 
blockader telegraph with pacifically-blockeded instruments 
and wires? is a new one, and it is thought that it will have 
to be internationally decided. In his pacific capacity he un- 
doubtedly may ; but in his capacity as blockader? This is 
worthy the best attention of the European Concert, and is 
perhaps the kind of question which it is best suited to 
decide. There seems, however, to have been a kind of lemma 
or problem auxiliary to the great question, which may be 
stated in the proposition, Greek wires must not be profaned 
by German telegrams. This seems to be a new doctrine, for, 
though it has always been suspected that telegraph-clerks 
are not free from a natural curiosity, their right to satisfy 
it has never been postulated formally. But the third story 
is the nicest, and seems to have roused some natural indig- 
nation in the Austrians—an indignation all the more natural 
if it be remembered that, though they have the smallest 
navy of any Great Power, they have fought and won one of 
the pluckiest naval battles of the century, and the only one 
-of much importance since Navarino. It is gravely asserted 


‘that, in an affray between an Austrian torpedo-boat and a 


Skiathian fishing-smack, the smack “ made such good use” 


-of dynamite cartridges that the Austrian had to run away. 


It is perhaps less necessary to consider the general proba- 
bility of such a result than to ask, first, What were the sons 
of the Greeks doing with dynamite cartridges in a fishing- 
smack? and, secondly, How ina maritime conflict do you 
use ordinary dynamite cartridges with good effect ? Torpedo- 
boats are not very stoutly constructed, but they can hardly 
be much damaged by the mere explosion of a dynamite 
cartridge under water. Are we to suppose that the valiant 
fishermen hung the cartridges on the sides of the vessel, or 
threw them into portholes, or what? The dynamite 
cartridge of commerce, unless you can introduce him into 
cireumstances which do not seem to present themselves here, 
is but a sorry weapon of offence. 


These trifles, however, the exact historical value of which 
it does not need much shrewdness or even a remembrance of 
the flaming Greek account of a “ Turkish repulse” the other 
day to estimate, are of far less consequence than the attitude 
of Russia in delaying the departure of her Minister at 
Athens. Itis not very probable that anything serious is 
intended, or, indeed, anything at all beyond the fostering in 


-Greece of a kind of. notion that Russia is friendly—a 


notion which might compensate for the ingratitude of wicked 
Bulgaria. It would be in thorough harmony with Russian 


antecedents to neglect altogether the possible danger of such 


a course of proceeding, especially with statesmen so unscru- 
pulous as some of those who are waiting to gain or recover 
power at Athens. But it is, as has been said, by no means 
_probablethatanything serious is meant. The single considera- 
tion that Russia has long been trying to ingratiate herself with 
the Porte ought to be enough to show the unlikelihood of her 
taking a course which would be almost equivalent to an open 
attack on the Sutran. The impoverishment of Turkey 
may please the Czar’s Ministers; they may be indifferent 
to the damage they are causing to Greece; they may be, as 
they generally are, and as all Ministers of all Powers are 
more or less, bent only on their own game. But, if nothing 
else, the manner in which M. pE Freycinet burnt his 
fingers the other day would probably teach them to confine 
the demonstrations of their affection for Greece to a very 
platonic kind of display. With patience and the pacific 
blockade {which may be valuable as a sign or symbol, 
though it is not very obvious what other good it can do), 
and with the loyal and patriotic assistance of the Greek 


Ministry, this coil may get itself unwound without serious 
difficulty. But it will not be without serious reproach 
having been cast on the diplomatic conduct of two Great 
Powers, nor without demonstration having been made of 
the mischief arising from the multiplication of petty States, 
which are at once as troublesome and as irresponsible as 
children. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AGAIN, 


Tagen ry to itself the Royal Academy has always been, from 
the days of Sir Ropert Strance to the days of Mr, 
Van Haanen; and true to itself it seems determined to 
remain. That to do so it must of necessity be false to art 
and the interests of art is nobody’s business but the Acade- 
micians’. What they are chiefly concerned with is the pro- 
tection of such. examples of native industry as they them- 
selves are accustomed to produce; the arrangement and 
display of these in the best and most public places in the 
emporium for the sale of pictures which they manage and 
control; and the exclusion from their sacred precincts, or, 
at least, the open depreciation, of impudent and intrusive 
foreigners, It is an oft-told tale how they rejected 
Dausieny and “skied” MM. Jutes Breton and Waurers, 
and even the illustrious Corot himself. Last year, as we 
all remember, they shut out Mr. Van Haanen; and this 
year, if they have admitted MM. Auster, Fantin, and 
Caro.us-DuraN, they have shown the very proper British 
feeling which they cherish towards their works by their 
method of hanging them. One would have thought this 
simple and manly protest enough. But the Academicians 
are not as other men. It appears to be a part of their un- 
written law that once a year a foreigner of some sort shall 
be brought out and jugulated before the altar of British art ; 
and this year they were able to do themselves unusual 
justice. M. Avausre Ropin—the sculptor of “ L’Age 
“ d’Airain,” the “St. Jean,” the busts of Huco and Jean 
Paut Laurens, and the monumental Dante doors—sent 
in a little “Idylle” for exhibition; and M. Ropty’s little 
“ Tdylle” was not found worthy of a place in halls that erst 
were glorious in the achievements of Messrs. Bex and 
Lawes. The President and Council regretted that they had 
been unable to accept the work of one of the most vigorous 
and imaginative of living sculptors, and “ requested that it 
“ might be removed as soon as possible.” So runs the courteous 
formula in which the directors of the national picture-shop 
express their disapproval. There is no favouritism about 
them. In the republic of the arts all men not of the Royal 
Academy are equal. And M. Roprn was flanqué a la porte 
with precisely the same amount of ceremony and in pre- 
cisely the same terms as a first-year’s student. 

The story is told, in a recent number of L’Art, by 
M. Pavut Leror. M. Leroi, who writes with pardon- 
able bitterness and in a fine tone of contempt, is careful to 
remark that the incident happened under the rule of Sir 
Freperick Leicuton, “ qui est membre de l'Institut de 
“France a titre d’associé étranger.” More than that, 
his indignation moved him to discover who were “ les 
“ Vandales 4 qui leurs collégues avaient confié cette fois 
“le droit d’admission et de refus”; so he sent a tele- 
gram to London, procured their names, and published 
them for the admiration of artistic Europe. Here they are 
again for the peculiar benefit of artistic England. The 
painters are Messrs. Hoox, CaLpEron, Poynter, 
Sant, WELLs, Pickerscitt, and Sir Jonn the 
architect is Mr. WaTerHovusE ; the solitary sculptor is Mr. 
W.Catper Marsuatt, whose decently romantic “ Deborah” 
(in this year’s Academy) is undoubtedly one of the glories 
of our island. Bourgeoisie oblige; and these gentlemen 
have shown themselves worthy of the trust reposed in 
them. It is understood that M. Ropiy’s “ Idylle” is more 
delicate and dainty, and less austere and passionate, than 
the run of his work; but it would (so it seems to have 
been thought) have been a bad day for England had it been 
permitted to tower beside the masterpieces of which the 
sculpture galleries are full. 

Another explanation is, that the jury only rejected the 
“ Tdylle” because they did not know it to be M. Ropi’s. 
This, if not so plausible as the protection theory, is perfectly 
consistent with Academical traditions. It is told of two 
Academicians that in their first year they found their pic 
tures declined by the jury (who had not known them from 
Apam), and were obliged to go down to the cellars and rescue 
them for exhibition from the great mass of the rejected by 
which they were surrounded. There is no reason why 
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English painters sho 


what had already happened to a couple of full-grown | favoured; but the English Government and Legislature 
tld not have been repeated in the | had no interest in the terms of competition between two 


case of M. Ropiy. All that need be said is, that if it | foreign countries. The additional percentage of alcohol 
bad, it would tell more heavily against the jury than the which is now to be admitted at the shilling duty was 
suspicion of protection. There is something (but not much) | regarded with exclusive attention by English Chancellors of 
to be said for a juryman who is a patriot first and an artist | the Exchequer. , 

; but for a juryman who is so little master of| Mr. Jexnincs complains of the obstinate iteration with 
his trade that he fails to recognize at sight the work of one | which the advocates of Free-trade repeat the propositions 
of the most original and accomplished of modern artists | which have been affirmed by Apam Swira, by Bastiat, 


there is no defence at all. 


THE GHOST OF PROTECTION. 


and by Mitt. They might as reasonably object to a mathe- 
matical demonstration that it was copied from Evcii, It 
is indeed alleged by many popular writers that political 
economy now extends over a wider range; but even the 
| barbarous name of Sociology, which is applied to an 


HE section of Conservatives which hankers after | undefined number cf theories, includes the fundamental 
Protection does much harm to the party. Perhaps, doctrines of the earlier economists. If Apam Swmira 
as Mr. JENNinas asserts, the artisans of some manufac- | 0f BastiaT was in the right in his own day, he cannot 
turing towns think that commercial depression would be | be now in the wrong. If it were possible to show 


- gelieved by the imposition of Customs duties on foreign 


that Free-trade, though profitable to those who practise 


ucts which compete with their own; but there is no , it, was morally or physically injurious, higher considera- 
urban constituency in the kingdom which would tolerate a | tions might be allowed to prevail over the laws of the 


comprehensive system of Protection. The farmers would be 
more thoroughly in earnest if tuey were not convinced of the 
impossibility of restoring the monopoly which was abolished 
forty years ago; but Mr. Jenn1N@s and his supporters not only 
decline to propose taxes on food, but take credit to themselves 
for condemning as unjust a policy which is really rejected 
because it is impracticable. Differential duties on imported 
would do much less harm than a re-enacted Corn- 
w; but they would be neither more nor less inconsistent 
with sound principle. In both cases the consumers would 
be taxed for the benefit of certain classes of producers, who 
might be more cheaply and not less reasonably assisted by 
a direct contribution from the public revenue. According 
to Mr. Jennies, the value of the manufactured articles now 
imported is forty-six millions; and he proposes an average 
duty of twenty per cent., which, as he calculates, would pro- 
duce a return of about nine millions a year. The amount is to 
be applied to the reduction or abolition of the duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and similar articles of consumption ; but the Pro- 
tectionists would scarcely deny that the object of their new 
tariff would be to make foreign manufactures dearer rather 
than to cheapen tea and groceries. As another speaker pointed 
out, there is an error in the assumption that the quantity of 
imported goods would remain constant when the price was 
artificially raised. It is evident that, unless the hopes of 
the Protectionists were disappointed, the volume of impor- 
tation would be largely reduced, and that the estimated 
Customs revenue would shrink in proportion. The Stock- 
port artisans who are cited as authorities by their repre- 
sentative propose a scale of duties which would exclude 
the whole forty-six millions-worth of foreign goods, It 
would suit their purpose to leave tea and coffee at their 


market. Mr. Jennrncs confines himself to the simple issue 
of pecuniary gain and loss ; and even Sir W. Brooks, after 
a figurative description of money as the life-blood of a 
nation, is only concerned to maintain that England is 
bleeding to death. Sir Witit1am Harcourt had an easy 
task in reproducing the elementary truths which, though 
they may be hackneyed, supply the true answer to Pro- 
tectionists, Fair-traders, and economic heretics of all classes. 
It is perhaps fortunate that his corstituents at Derby are, 
probably in consequence of the nature of their occupations, 
more orthodox than Mr. Jennines’s friends at Stockport. 
There is nothing surprising in such local differences of 
opinion. Protective duties are of course advantageous to 
those whom they secure from competition. The reasons 
which render freedom of trade possible and permanent in 
England have been often explained. In almost all other 
countries the producers are by their earnestness and their 
discipline politically more powerful than the consumers. 
The New York Free-traders, who might, according to Mr. 

JENNINGS, be packed into a one-horse omnibus, are no match 
for the manufacturers and the workmen. Their numbers 
are, in fact, not inconsiderable, and their opinions possess a 
| weight out of proportion to their voting power ; but it will 
be long before they form a majority. The people of the 
United States can afford economic blunders the better 
because they have absolute Free-trade extending over a little 
world of their own. The chimerical project of a Customs 

Union of Great Britain and the Colonies assumes that 

Free-trade ought to be practised over wide regions which 

are constantly receiving fresh additions. Russia and 

several of the English colonies are, at the same time, deter- 


mined to surround themselves with impassable boundaries, 


present prices, and to add the imaginary nine millions to | 2d bent on enlarging on every possible occasion the area. 
native wages and profits. It is perhaps scarcely worth | which is inclosed within the limits of their respective fiscal 


_ to pursue further the exposure of an incidental 


cy. 

A graver objection is to be found in the exaction by a_ 
single class of a tribute from the rest of the community. | 
The proposed duty would add twenty per cent. or more to | 
the price of domestic as well as foreign silks or hardware or | 
other manufactures. There may be inconvenience, but there | 
is no anomaly, in taxing tea or sugar or any other article | 
which cannot be produced at home. The whole proceeds of 
such an impost are received by the Treasury, whereas 
revenue arising from duties on competing commodities is 

by private producers. It is for this reason that | 

ver a sound fiscal system is established Excise duties 

are imposed on domestic products, as equivalents for the | 
s duties on similar articles received from abroad. | 

The Convention which seems happily about to be concluded 
with Spain is designed to terminate a long-standing | 
tontroversy on the relative taxation of British and foreign | 
tleohol. Mr. Guapstong, who, in or out of office, has long 
‘ontrolled the fiscal policy of the country, could not for 
years overcome the apprehension that Spanish wines 
ta shilling a gallon would compete on unfair terms with 
made or foreign spirits. It was always understood 
that indigenous distillers or importers of brandy and rum 
Were entitled only to equality, and not to any arbitrary 
ce; and the assertion of their supposed rights 
Was consistent with the principle that domestic industry 
d enjoy no special privilege. It happened that the 
ds objected to the English tariff of 1860 on the 
Sound that, in their opinion, French wines were unduly 


systems. It is with this object that Russia prosecutes the 
subjection of Central Asia, and that Queensland attempted 
the complete annexation of New Guinea, The imaginary 
federation of the regions which acknowledge English 
sovereignty would, even if it were not impracticable, be of 
doubtful commercial advantage. Free access to the markets 
of Canada and Australia might be dearly purchased by the 
adoption of tariffs which would impede or destroy the existing 
trade with foreign countries, 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Jennines should employ 
his considerable abilities and popular gifts to the advocacy 
of an untenable doctrine. There is no use in contending 
with the multiplication table or the Rule of Three. His 
provincial clients would probably resent the suggestion that 
foreign competition might be partially checked by a reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages or an extension of the hours of 
‘abour ; yet the comparative costliness of English industry 
is frequently urged as an argument in favour of protective 
duties. The practical admission of the claim would be 
equivalent to the levy of a forced contribution to be applied in 
aid of wages; and it may be hoped that few Fair-traders would 
deliberately recommend so vicious a system. If workmen in 
Belgium or Germany are content with low wages and long 
hours, it is not surprising that their employers undersell the: 
more exacting and more fastidious English competitors. 
A comparatively high standard of living is in itself desirable, 
but only when it exists independently of eleemosynary aid. 
Some of the speakers in the late debate once more repeated 
the truism that an increase in the cost of production would 
involve a probable loss of existing trade in neutral markets. 
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The protected manufactures of the United States have long 
been subject to similar disadvantages. Itis possible that the 
loss of foreign trade which would result from artificial dearth 
might counterbalance the gain of the proposed domestic 
monopoly. The value of the foreign goods which compete 
with English products is small in comparison with the price 
of imports of food; yet the advocates of Protection seldom 
venture to propose the reimposition of duties on corn. The 
farmers in rural districts are less modest, or rather they are 
less capable of appreciating the impossibility of the measures 
which they would desire. The truth is that no argument 
can be urged against duties on corn which would not apply 
equally to manufactured commodities. The cultivators of 
the soil in France, while they tamely submit to heavy duties 
on the articles which they consume, seek compensation in 
the portions of the tariff which protect agricultural produce. 
The consequent addition to the price of food diminishes the 
ability of French manufacturers to compete with their 
foreign rivals. It is hardly worth while to discuss the 
question whether the retention of some of the duties which 
are now abolished would have facilitated negotiations for 
the reduction of duties by other countries. The time of 
reciprocity is past, and now, as in the days of Pern and 
Cospen, hostile tariffs are best encountered by open ports. 


THE PILATUS RAILWAY. 


7 Company for “exploiting” Switzerland has begun a 
new enterprise. Every deserving person is acquainted 
with the prospectus of this Company, as set forth by the 
Provengal friend of Tartartn pE Tarascon. He slightly, 
but only slightly, exaggerated the performances of the Com- 
Pony: They have started bogus legends; they invented 
“Witi1am TELL ; they localized the scenes of that apocryphal 
triot’s exploits ; they subsidized ScuitLer; they forced 
‘his well-known advertisement, Wilhelm Tell, on the modern- 
language masters of England. They gave Byron a com- 
mission to “ write up” Chillon, and probably they will soon 
print Mr. Marrnew lines on “Jamin delicately 
“tall” in big letters on the railway-carriages. SENANCOUR 
was one of the early agents of the Company, and probably 
ended his days as hotel-porter on their premises. As to 
AmIEL, he may be said to have been specially attached to 
the Geneva and Lausanne branch of the Company. Grppon, 
‘Mme. ve Sraitt, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and the Alpine 
Club, all “stood in” with the Great Swiss Ring. But the 
most able efforts only once succeeded in detaching WaLTER 
Scorr from the service of the Waverley Route and the 
Highland Railway. Had his rapid pen been regularly at 
the service of the Swiss Company, doubtless the Republic 
‘would have profited even more than it has done already. 
Naturally the great object of the Company is to make 
Switzerland as like Cremorne of old or the new open-air 
South Kensington entertainments as possible. Running a 
—. Switzerland is like running a popular magazine. 
hat does the great public like? Does it want un- 
spoiled solitudes, consecrated snows, the fresh breath of 
-pine-forests, the company of shy unfamiliar birds? Cer- 
tainly not; the great public wants tea-gardens, a band, 
Bengal lights, kiss-in-the-ring, flirtation, tame chamois, 
chained eagles, enormous inns, and always, everywhere, 
railways. The great public hates wolking, it likes the 
bustle and smell of stations, it cannot ride, climbing 
would be suicidal. The Directors of the Great Swiss 
Company know this, and they have provided tables-d’héte 
on crags where the eagle used to build his eyrie, but 
where no other mortal thing ever dreamed of raising any 
edifice. They have constructed railways leading to those 
big flirting establishments, and their last idea is to spoil the 
cliffs and woods of Pilatus by a railway to the top. They 
are quite right and perfectly wise in their generation. 
M. Perricuon will make the ascent without difficulty, and 
write his famous prose in the hotel-book. ’Arry and 
*ARRIET will rollick, like nymphs and fauns from Peckham 
and Lower Norwood, on the heights where once Pontius 
Piuwate was fabled to walk, remorseful and alone. This 
is the way to run a country like Switzerland. True, 
you frighten away the people who best enjoyed it, and 
got most happiness out of it. Let them go to Greece 
or the Levant. There is not yet a railway up Etna, 
nor a station on the misty crest of the Olympian Hill. 
*Arry is not rollicking on Mount Ida, and ’Arriet does 
not giggle in the long divine Peneian pass nor under 
the vast Acroceraunian walls. Mr. Rusk1y, of course, will 


be vexed about Pilatus and the railway whistle. The hil] 
will soon be as hideous as Scotch enterprise has made 
Loch Awe. But it is all right; the majority like it; 
moreover it will probably pay. However, even if it fails, 
the Pilatus Railway will sensibly contribute to the degra- 
dation of nature, and its sleepers will remain a monument 
of the Modern Spirit. : 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


Nt many weeks ago it was the habit of some of the 
more foolishly sanguine Ministerialists to talk lightly 
of the labours of the Committee of Procedure. The “ great 
“ effort of constructive statesmanship” which was to rid 
the Imperial Parliament of its obstructive element would, 
they said, soon render the work of Procedure reform super- 
fluous. ‘Those who had more carefully studied the modern 
conditions of Parliamentary business and the dispositions 
and habits of our new order of legislators were always 
aware that the evils from which the House of Commons has 
long been suffering do not begin and end on the Irish 
benches. But there seems to be much less reason now 
than there was a little while ago for insisting on the point. 
All the probabilities of the hour point to the conclusion 
that we are not going to get rid of the Irish members just 
yet, but that, on the contrary, we may very likely have to 
keep them with us in a frame of mind by no means favour- 
able to the expeditious despatch of the work of Parlia- 
ment. For the further discomfiture of the inept specu- 
lations to which we have referred it may be added that 
whether the Irish members go or stay is a question with 
which the reformer of Parliamentary Procedure has really 
very little concern. There is no more profound delu- 
sion than to suppose that obstruction in the sense in 
which Mr. Parne.t and his followers understand it could 
be effectively dealt with by any revision of the Standing 
Orders which regulate debate. One might just as well 
attempt to equalize the conditions of a game at cards with 
the “ Heathen Chinee” by altering the rules. The Irish 
Obstructionists play the game, and always mean to play it, 
“with the advantages”; and in the last resort we should 
most certainly find that the only way of keeping it going at 
all is to expel them from the table. Rules are directed not 
against those who are determined to evade and defy them, 
but against those who would obey them if they existed, but 
whom their absence encourages to offend. There are quite 
enough members of this latter class in a modern House of 
Commons to account for the excessive slowness of its 
movement, and one of the first objects of a reform of 
Procedure should be to impose a restraint upon them. 

We are rather disposed to regret, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee of Procedure have approached their work from the 
other end. Most of the new Rules, and certainly all the 
more important of them which they have thus far discussed 
and agreed upon, have started from the apparent assumption 
that the amount of talk in the House of Commons on any 
given matter of public business is constant, and that greater 
elbow-room must be provided for the talkers, either by an 
extension of the hours of sitting or by a redistribution of 
the opportunities of debate. Foremost, for instance, among 
the proposals which they have with modifications adopted is 
that of beginning the sitting of the House at an earlier 
hour of the day. The Ministerial draft scheme suggested 
that business should begin every afternoon at two PL 
instead of four, and that the sitting should be suspended at 
seven, to be resumed at nine ; and to this the Committee, with 
the substitution of three for two P.m., haveagreed. We only 
trust that as much advantage may follow from this change 
as its more hopeful advocates anticipate ; but, while we share 
the fear that it will do much to “ professionalize ” the breed of 
Parliamentary politicians, we confess that we do not feel 
by any means assured that the compensation in the way 
additional working time will prove to be adequate. As re 
gards the former result, we do not see how any one cat 
doubt that it will render the position of the merchant, the 
banker, the lawyer, and others whom we have been accu’ 
tomed to regard as wholesomely leavening the increasing 
lump of professional politicians more difficult than ever. 
Practically, it is true that their non-attendance at the 
beginning of a sitting—which indeed is very largely the 
rule with them at present—is not of much importance ; but 
this accentuation of the conflict between their public and 
private duties is only too likely to tell against them with 
the constituencies. That terrible person the “earnest 
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elector will be more and more apt to give the preference to 
a labour candidate, meaning, as we now know, one who 
says ditto to Mr. GLapstonr under all conceivable circum- 
stances. There’is, moreover, another question of doubt 
which we glanced at on a previous occasion, arising with 

to the operation of this rule—the question, namely, 
as to the extent to which it will or may tend to the 
increased frequency of counts-out. Our own opinion— 
an opinion which is shared, we believe, by a large ma- 
jority of those who are practically conversant with the 
question—is that a four or five hours’ continuous sitting, 
which is then broken by a two hours’ adjournment, will be 
in a considerably increased number of cases never resumed 
at all. Many more members will quit the precincts of the 
House at the dinner-hour than is customary at present, and 
an interval of two hours is obviously of that precise length 
which is most unfavourable to the prospect of their return- 


themselves comfortable, and not long enough to awaken, 
even in the most active-minded among them, the appetite 
for more work. Jn a word, it is unnecessarily long for Mr. 
Woopneap’s “tea,” but not long enough (perhaps) for Mr. 
LaBoucHERE’s dinner, and certainly not for the dinners of 
many other members of the same levity of disposition as 
that honourable member. The probable consequence will 
be that on Tuesdays and Fridays the difficulty of making a 
House at nine o'clock will be greater, and the private 
members will be more cruelly counted out than ever. We 
are far from assuming that this latter result will always, 
or even often, be matter for regret. But the loss of so 
many valuable hours of time which, if private members do 
not want them, might surely be devoted with advantage to 
the administrative business of the country, is of course to 
be regretted. 

The proposal of what has been called “automatic cléture” 
is, strictly speaking, the only one which is aimed at the 
restraint of Parliamentary loquacity, the others discussed 
up to the present being merely expedients for allowing that 
loquacity to diffuse itself over a wider area of time; and 
this proposal has not been accepted in its original form. 
On the motion of Sir Micnaret Hicks-BeEacn, it was voted 
by a narrow majority that the Rule directing the ques- 
tion of closing the debate to be put without amendment 
or debate at the fixed hour of adjournment at all sittings, 
morning or evening, should be limited to the first two 
orders on the Notice-paper. This mitigation of the Rule has 
not much to say for itself from the logical point of view ; 
and it would have been better, it seems to us, to limit the 
application of the Rule to certain sittings or certain days 
rather than to arbitrarily selected motions. A more im- 
— amendment, however, has been introduced, by which 

is provided that the compulsory closing of the debate 
must be carried by a proportion (afterwards fixed at two- 
thirds) and not a bare majority of the votes of those 
present. We have not much liking, we confess, for any 
of these ingenious schemes ; but we cannot, of course, but 
Tecognize the necessity of attaching some rule of cléture 
to the plan of prescribing a fixed hour for the adjournment 
of all debates. Without some such Rule it is conceivable 
that weeks might pass without any debate being ever 
brought to a conclusion at all. 


The extended plan of devolution—the most important 
signa of all the proposals submitted to the Committee— 
been adopted practically in its entirety. They have 
agreed to recommend the appointment of four new Com- 
mittees, each with a quorum of twenty, to which all Bills 
may by vote of the House be referred after passing the 
Stage of second reading, and which are also to dispose of a 
certain portion of the Estimates specially selected for their 
consideration. The morning sittings of Tuesdays and 
Fridays are to be allotted to the work of these Committees, 
an arrangement for the facilitation of their labour which, 
after experience of the difficulty of getting through the 
business distributed a year or two ago between the Com- 
mittees of Law and Trade, would certainly appear to be 
needed. Whether the plan will succeed or not, it is hard 
tosay ; but undoubtedly much depends upon its success, and 
we can only hope that the not very encouraging results of past 
experiments in “ devolution” may not repeat themselves on 
the larger scale. The quorum proposed is small, but here 
again it must be admitted that the Procedure Committee 
little choice. The difficulty of obtaining a large attend- 
ance of the members told off for the consideration of Bills 
Telating to law and trade was wont to be severely felt 


would have been safe to insist on any higher minimum. 
But we fear that the chance of the new Committee's 
exercising the requisite authority with the House at large 
is not very great. Decisions on some important principle 
of a Bill which have been supported by only a majority of 
eleven members against a minority of ten present, to say 
the least of it, a widely different appearance from those 
which have been sanctioned by the whole House. Even an 
assembly less jealous of its collective jurisdiction than the 
English House of Commons might fairly hesitate—at any 
rate, in some instances—to accept the authority of such a 
body as final, however high the qualifications of the members 
composing it. Yet it is manifest, of course, that if ques- 
tions settled in a Standing Committee are often to be re- 
opened in the full House, the value of the reform will be 
wholly, or almost wholly, lost. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF ROSHERVILLE. 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS are well known, or at least 

sufficiently advertised, as a place wherein to spend a 
happy day. But it seems that there are inhabitants of 
Rosherville whose days are not always happy. In Bishop 
Witperrorce’s of Hebrew History the she-bears 
who tore the children who mocked ExisHa are converted 
into “ savage denizens of the neighbouring wood.” A savage 
denizen of Rosherville has been undergoing shameful treat- 
ment at the hands of a far more savage visitor. Itisa 
great pity that this unfortunate animal’s position of coufine- 
ment prevented him from avenging his own wrongs in the 
manner suggested to him by nature. When a proplet’s 
hair falls off, allusion should never be made to the fact: in 
his presence. Indeed, the duty of strict reticence in such 
cases is not applicable only to prophets—a fact which cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the very young. But, 
however wrong it may be to make personal remarks (and 
we should be the last to extenuate the impropriety of 
the practice), it is worse to throw “ flint stones, each 
“ weighing from twelve to fourteen pounds,” on the fore- 
paws of a bear in a pit. There are some people who 
think that creatures naturally wild ought not to be shut 
up in pits or cages at all. That is, no doubt, an ex- 
treme view. When, however, “ we humans,” as Mrs. 
Brown1ne calls us, bave caged our lions and our bears, 
we are bound to see that they are not needlessly tor- 
tured to make a Harry's holiday. They can no longer 
take care of themselves. Brutes in the Zoological Gardens 
have been known to amuse themselves by putting burning 
fusees into the hands of the monkeys, and unhappily the 
monkeys are precluded by circumstances from replying in 
kind. These abominations excite little notice, partly, it is 
to be feared, because they are so common. The sensation- 
monger, concerning whom there is a marvellous self- 
revelation in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, avoids them for two reasons. In the first place, 
the subject is, technically speaking, “clean.” In the second 
place, the pain thus inflicted can do no possible good to any- 
body. ‘“ Vivisection,” when not performed upon Irish cattle 
to spite Irish landlords, has produced important scientific 
results and materially alleviated the sufferings of mankind. 
It is, therefore, fiercely denounced by fanatics who have not 
a word or a thought to spare for the mere wantonness of 
barbarity. 
It was Cuartes Witson who threw the stones at the 
bear, and he was brought before the county magistrates at 
Rochester. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals did its plain duty in prosecuting him, but we 
cannot say the same of the magistrates, who only imposed a 
fine. The fine was 3/., with 14s. costs, and we trust that 
Cartes WILson was unable to pay it. But only a sen- 
tence of imprisonment without any option would have met 
the justice of the case. Wu.son’s age is not stated. If he 
is a young man, the penalty may very likely have fallen 
upon his family, and not upon himself. A few weeks in 
prison would have enabled bim to meditate soberly upon 
his conduct, upon his course of life, upon the opinion which 
all decent people must have of him, and upon his inferiority 
to the brute creation generally, especially to the black 
bear. Dr. Jomnson said, on a famous occasion, “ We are 
“ told that the black bear is innocent.” “I should not,” 
added the Doctor prudently, “like to trust myself with 
“him”; whereupon Mr. Gipson muttered, in a low tone 


towards the end of a Session, and it is doubtful whether it | 


of voice, “I should not like to trust myself with you.” 
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We would willingly trust Cuartes Wiison with a black 
bear, or a bear of any other colour. It would be a good 
opportunity for seeing a bear hunt “with the bear 
“behind,” as the American says in Mr. Besant’s novel. 
CHartes Witson “had no defence, except that he and his 
“companions were in drink.” Even Mr. Justice Day 
would admit that the drunkenness of Cuartes WiLson’s 
companions was no excuse for CHARLES WILSON’s crime. 
The Rochester magistrates properly declined to admit the 
plea, even as regards Cuartes WI1son himself. A man 
may get drunk at another person’s expense. But he must 
get drunk at his own peril. Moreover, the moral plea is 
no better than the legal one. We talk about people being 
“ disguised in liquor.” As a matter of fact, liquor, like 
office in the Greek proverb, shows the man. It empha- 
sizes rather than metamorphoses the qualities of the patient. 
If Cuartes Witson had been a humane person, instead of a 
cruel and cowardly one, a little bad beer, or worse spirits, 
would still have done him harm, and unfitted him for “ the 
“ society of refined females,” as Mr. Borrurop TrumBuL. 
has it. But it would not have made him hurl large stones 
at a bear with such force as to break the slates at the bottom 


of its pit, 


THE IRISH DEBATES. 


M® GLADSTONF'’S determination to spin out the 
Home Rule debate not only indicates the political 
forces on which he relies for the success of his Irish policy, 
but just as clearly, if indirectly, designates those which he 
thinks it safe to defy. Whatever else we may say of him, 
it cannot be disputed that he is a good judge of a dialectical 
case, and must know as well as the oldest Sophistical hand 
in ancient Athens what sort of success he is obtaining in 
any given attempt to make the worse appear the better 
cause. Not only so, but, as an accomplished connoisseur of 
Parliamentary soldiership, he must be painfully aware of 
the miserable gedness of the regiment which he is 
leading to battle. By the rules of warfare, he can only 
strike one more blow himself; and unquestionably, if he 
eared at all for the impression which his men are producing, 
he would strike that blow as soon as possible, and have done 
with it. He would not sit out, and compel the country 
to sit out, night after night of laboured Ministerialist 
apology from the lips of men who have some of them 
palpably failed to convince themselves, and none of whom 
show in their manner the slightest hope of convincing 
others. The Prime Minister, we say, would close this 
sorry spectacle as soon as possible if he minded the effect 
which it is producing on every intelligent mind in the 
country, and by prolonging it he informs us plainly enough 
that he thinks the disadvantage a trifle in comparison with 
the gain of some slight increase in the strength of un- 
intelligent pressure. What, he apparently asks, is the 
alienation of a few more independent minds if I can subject 
the remainder to a few more turns of the Caucus screw 4 

To what state of exhaustion the debate will be reduced by 
next Monday week, the day conjecturally fixed for its con- 
clusion, is a truly depressing subject of speculation. The 
last shred of so-called analogical argument for which in- 
genuity can ransack history has, we suspect, been brought 
to light in Mr. Brycr’s speech—immeasurably the ablest 
and most skilful which has yet been delivered from 
the Ministerial benches. If Mr. Bryce had only re- 
frained from provoking a smile by his citation of the case 
of Iceland—a Lilliputian precedent applied to the politics 
of Brobdingnag, to say nothing of its other defects— 
in proof of the safety and statesmanship of the Separation 
policy, his speech would have been, from the tactical point 
of view, unexceptionable. Not one of the analogies which 
he adduces is really and truly in point even for the 

urposes of the argument to which he confined them. But 

y far the simplest way of dealing with them is to make 
Mr. Bryce a present of the hypothetical admission that 
they are all of them really and truly in point; and, having 
thus conceded to him, for the sake of argument, that he has 
been able to quote half a dozen instances of pairs or groups 
of countries maintaining, and managing to endure or even 
flourish under, the relations which Mr. GuiapsTone seeks 
to establish between England and Ireland, to ask what 
Mr. Bryce would have thus proved? Why, at the very 
utmost, he would have proved that, if the Separation 
Bill were the law of the land at this moment, and had 
not had time to reveal any mischiefs in its working, it 
would be better to give it a trial than to repeal it out of 


hand. Every single argument of what may be called the 
organic character which has been put forward on be- 
half of the Bill is really only a variation of one which 
native sagacity was easily able to see through among a 
certain shrewd class of the lower animals. Even Mr, 
Bryce’s speech, ingenious and learned ‘as it was, reduces 
itself to a sermon on the very ancient text that “ Foxes can 
“ exist without tails.” Nor is the historically-repudiated 
moral which he seeks to draw from it helped out in the 
least degree by the additions which he has been able to 
make to the original argument of A/sor’s hero; for not one 
of them establishes a case for voluntary self-mutilation, 
Some foxes, as he points out, are born without tails ; others 
have taillessness forced upon them; and no instance is on 
record of a fox having inflicted decaudation on himself at 
the suggestion, even if backed by the menaces, of other 
animals. Mr. Bryce has not quoted, and he could not 
possibly find, an example in which a civilized State, be- 
tween which and all of its subjects within a certain area 
the relation has existed which now exists between the 
Queen, Government, and the people of the three kingdoms, 
has ever voluntarily detached a portion of these subjects 
from the direct control of its Executive and Legislature, 
and set over them an Executive and Legislature of their 
own. Where such a process seems to have occurred, or is 
capable of being represented as having occurred, one of two 
things may always be predicated of it. Either the process 
was not really voluntary or the original unity was not of 
the character we have described. When there has been a 
real amputation of a limb in full organic connexion with 
the trunk, it has been effected by force or its equivalent ; 
when force or its equivalent has not been used, the original 
connexion of the part with the whole will be found on the 
briefest inquiry to have fallen far short of the complete or- 
ganic union which subsists between the Imperial Government 
and the people of the three kingdoms. This is a dilemma 
which cuts the ground from under the historical argument, 
and we defy Mr. Bryce to adduce any case to which one 
or other of its branches is not applicable. 


Lastly, it is n to remind those advocates of the 
Bill who seem to forget that the Union is in possession, and 
that the onus of justifying its dissolution is on them—it is 
necessary, we say, to remind them that argumentative 
victory, if they could win it, would contain within itself all 
the conditions of practical defeat. They cannot possibly prove 
that Mr. Parnewt has a right to demand the emancipation 
of Ireland from English Parliamentary rule, without at the 
same time proving that Ulster has a right to demand eman- 
cipation from Parnellite Parliamentary rule. Right apart, 
they cannot show that it would be wise, or generous, or 
what not, to grant the former demand without at the 
same time proving the wisdom, the generosity, or what- 
ever else they chose to call it, of granting the latter. 
Wisdom and generosity apart, they cannot show that there 
is a moral compulsion to give way, and that it would be 
unsafe to resist in one case, without demonstrating exactly 
the same thing in the other case. And if this last un- 
worthy argument is to be appealed to, there is every reason 
to assign the greater weight in the second of the two 
cases rather than in the first. Whatever else Separation 
may do, it will evidently not bring even the semblance 
of peace to Ireland; but, on the contrary, there is every 
probability that it will precipitate a war. To what extent 
that war would be morally justified on the part of a popu- 


lation who simply stood on the defensive protesting their . 


loyalty to the country and their wish to remain united to Eng- 
land by the Parliamentary tie, we need not for the moment 
inquire. But it is not too soon to warn Mr. Giapstove, the 
Lorp Cuancettor of IRELAND, and other authorities who 
seem disposed to rest their case for coercing Ulster upon 
grounds of purely technical right, that the controversy is 
rapidly passing, if it has not already passed, out of the 
sphere within which such arguments hold good. The PRim& 
MinisteEr’s flatterers are congratulating him and themselves 
on the “ magnificent ” lecture which he delivered last Thurs- 
day night; though they will hardly perhaps congratulate 
either themselves or the Lorp CHANCELLOR of IRELAND on the 
result of his attempts to lecture Mr. Brooke in a correspon- 
dence which begins on the Lorp CHanceLLor’s side with @ 
threat and ends with a surrender and a truism. After all the 
“majesty” and “magnificence” of such constitutional ser- 
monizings, the fact remains that constitutions, laws, authority 
will not and never can command the obedience of human 
beings after the moment when they become convinced that 
obedience will not secure them that protection which they 
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have been wont to regard as its price. 
« of passive obedience,” writes Mr. Brooke, in his very able 
and destructive reply to the Irish Cuance.tor, “has been 
“too long exploded for a distinguished jurist like your 
“lordship to suggest that if the Legislative and Executive 
“ authority were to violate systematically the first principles 
“ of justice in dealing with a large section of the people 
“ over whom its power extends, it would not be their un- 
“ doubted right to have recourse to the last hope of the 
“ oppressed, and seek by an appeal to physical force to 
“secure their rights and liberties.” But Mr. Brooke 
need not have encumbered his argument with appeals 
to a word of such an ambiguous meaning as “ right.” 
If Mr. Guapstone’s policy is carried out, afiairs in Ulster 
will have reached a point at which the idea of “ right,” as 
between ruler and subject, will have vanished, and the 
naked law of self-preservation will have succeeded to its 
place. 


FAMILY COMMUNISM. 


CT is notorious that the peasantry of Tuscany are better off than 
those of any other part of Italy, and the system of tenancy to 
which this is in great part due has been so often explained that it 
must be familiar to all who have made a study of the subject. 
The strange forms of social life to which it has given rise are less 
widely known and possess a more general interest. Among these 
what we may call the family colonies are perhaps the most re- 
markable. They are voluntary associations from which each 
member may withdraw at any moment. They have received no 
encouragement from the State, and are not even acknowledged by 
the law; they are not founded on an abstract theory, but have 
grown naturally out of the whole condition of the country; yet 
they realize the principles of communism more perfectly perhaps 
than any of the elaborate experiments to which theorists and 
philanthropists have devoted so much time and care. 

The greater part of the land of sgn te held on the system of 
mezzadria. The proprietor provides the land and the peasant the 
labour, while the other expenses and the profits of the farm are 
both equally divided between the two parties, either of whom can 
withdraw from the agreement after giving due notice. In some 
cases, especially where landlord and tenant are both new to the 
soil, changes are frequent and a great deal of ill feeling exists. 
The peasant will endeavour to dispose of a part of the produce 
secretly for his own advantage; the proprietor is apt to suspect 
him of doing so, even when it is not the case, and to be altogether 
too exacting in his demands. In the larger estates, however, the 
relations between the two are generally cordial and lasting. There 
are farms which are said to have been held by the same family for 
more than five hundred years. It was probably in such holdings 
that the custom of which we are speaking took its rise; it is cer- 
tainly there that it chiefly flourishes. 

According to the law and custom of the country, on the death 
of a father his property is equally divided among all his children. 
According to usage, it is true, the youngest has a right to select 
any articles he may wish to keep, but he has to pay for them—that 
is, their estimated value is deducted from the rest of his inherit- 
ance. Now, if we suppose that a t has four sons, all of 
whom have been used to labour with him, he will most likely leave 
at least a small sum of ready money if he has been at all prudent, 
but the greater part of the real capital of the family is invested in 
the farm. They know the character of the land and the crops for 
which it is best suited. No one else would be likely to cultivate 
it to such advantage, nor would they be so successful elsewhere. 
So they come to an arrangement with each other. The eldest 
brother takes the farm in his own name, and henceforth becomes 
the acknowledged head of the family. All its business is managed 
by him, and, in theory at least, he becomes possessed of all the 
authority his father once enjoyed. As, however, either of the 
others can withdraw at will, and in that case his portion must be 
paid over to him in ready money, it is obviously the interest of the 
elder brother to act with justice and moderation. Meanwhile the 
family life continues much as it did before the death of the father. 
The old home is kept up, the brothers and sisters continue to take 
their meals together, and all the household expenses are defrayed 
from the common fund. 

Such an arrangement is so simple and obvious that it is doubt- 
less occasionally adopted in other countries, at least during the 
life of the mother. But elsewhere such associations are generally 
broken up by marriage. In Tuscany this is not the case. The 
daughters, it is true, receive their portions as dowries, and leave 
their home for their husbands’; those who remain furnish out of 

common fund the wedding feast, which is often a sumptuous 
eatertainment when compared with their usual way of life. That 
wall. When one of the sons desires to , the first step he 
takes is to consult the head of the family, who has a right to 
object on prudential grounds, but who would be exceeding the 
imits of his authority if he were to endeavour to in- 

fluence his brother's choice. Female labour is so valuable that, 
unless there are a large number of single sisters, assent is in most 
cases readily given, and the wife immediately becomes a member 
Of the association and shares the food and labour of the rest. Her 


“The doctrine 


but it is considered a matter of moral obligation that it should be 
put aside for the use of her children; and so whenever she re- 
quires a new dress or shoes, or anything more than board and 
lodging, she, like her husband, has to ask the elder brother for the 
money, and he generally takes care that the sums thus supplied to 
the various members of the association are nearly equal except in 
exceptional cases. All the children are brought up at the com- 
mon expense, and no member of the association has a right to 
expect any compensation because his brother has six and he has 
none. he cost is, of course, smaller than it would be in 
England, as in the vineyards and olive-gardens work can soon be 
found for the little people which keeps them out of mischief, 
while it also contributes to the value of the harvest. For the 
chief crops of Tuscany repay an incessant watchfulness, and much 
of what has to be done for them is within the mental and bodily 
of a child. 

hus the colony increases till there are too many hands for the 
work that has to be done on the original holding, when the land- 
lord is generally glad to let another farm to tenants in whom he 
thas confidence, and the old life continues, If this is not the 
case, some of the younger members leave to settle elsewhere, and 
recommence the whole process, It may be added that such a 
family association rarely outlives the third generation, and that it 
is seldom successful when it contains more than twenty adult 
members. The management of a larger colony is beyond the 
capacity of an average peasant; and, as the ties of family aflec- 
tion are gradually loosened by time and the birth and growth of 
new associates, conflicts are apt to arise which lead to the seces- 
sion of many of the members or to the dissolution of the whole 
company. 

It is difficult to imagine English farm-labourers living in such a 
way. Many of their better as well as their worse qualities would 
render the intimacy and the restrictions of such a lite alike intoler- 
able. The Tuscans seem to prefer the common home and table to 
the privacy and isolation of a separate house. At least the men 
do so during the earlier years of the association, They remain 
among their old surroundings, and their wives adopt the ways and 
habits of their mother; there has been no great break in their ex- 
istence, which has moved quietly on from day to vod without 
bringing any marked change. The old man sees his children and 
grandchildren seated on the bench he used to occupy in his boy- 
hood. There is a certain charm in this, and it strengthens 
sense of stability which is dear to the peasants heart. 

Whether the women who marry into such a family are equally 
happy is another question. Next to bad times, it is most frequently 
the force of a woman's will which breaks up such associations or 
detaches members from them. The young wife finds herself 
surrounded by unfamiliar ways and customs, which she is powerless 
to alter or even to modify. A place is left open for her which she 
has to take ; duties are assigned her which she has to fulfil. She 
enjoys less independence here than in her father’s house, and feels 
herself of smaller importance. Her very children are hardly her 
own. Then there is the grievance of having to ask not her 
husband, but his elder brother, for the few personal necessaries 
which she requires, and this is deeply felt; indeed, it is generally 
the cause, or at least the excuse, for the differences that lead to a 
final separation. The girl who has been brought up in a colony of 
this kind may look upon it almost as a matter of course, the one 
who comes from a private house never ceases to regard it with 
repugnance, 
n order to escape from this humiliation, the women adopt a 
number of schemes and devices. The greater part of thei 
dowries is invested in clothes, so that the evil day is postponed as 
long as possible, It is, of course, impossible for them to earn 
private money in the colony itself ; but the practice of hiring them- 
selves out as nurses is so common that it may almost be called a 
custom. The money thus earned is generally added to the 
common fund, but this is not always the case, and at the worst the 
clothes that are always given to the nurse remain her own pro- 
This is the reason why she will generally prefer a larger 
present of clothes to a higher salary. 

We have spoken of colonies with twenty adult members, but 
these are comparatively rare; in general they number from eight 
to fifteen. Many of the younger sons leave the ancestral home; 
some to emigrate or to take farms on their own account, others to 
settle in the towns or to go into service. The influence of the 
new military system is strongly opposed to a form of life so 
patriarchal as that which has been described. The youth who 
has once been taken away from the surroundings of his childhood, 
and who has seen at least a part of the world that lies outside the 
village, is not likely on his return to settle quietly down into the 
old way of life. The restrictions which are hardly felt by the 
others, because they have been accustomed to them from their 
earliest years, seem intolerable to him, Other ideas have entered 
his h and other ambitions have been awakened. From a 
human point of view this can hardly be regarded as a misfortune, 
as it is only by effort and in freedom that the more manly quali- 
ties of mind and character can be developed. When viewed from 
the outside, these family associations appear to be of 
a attractive features, The picture of a home that remains 
firmly established and a family that continues unseparated from 
generation to generation possesses a fascination for the imagina- 
tion, and there is rest in the thought of a form of life that in the 
midst of this rapid age is perfectly still or only moves so slowly 
that it is difficult to determine the direction it is taking. That., 


remains the private property of herself and her husband, 


such colonies also possess many practical advantages is clear. Each 
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of the members finds his wants supplied more cheaply than they 
could be if he lived alone; he is freed from the dread of the darkest 
forms of poverty; he can never be alone in his trouble; in sick- 
ness he is sure to be surrounded by helpful hands, When viewed 
from the inside these communities do not appear to such advan- 
tage. Bitterness and heartburning are to be found in cottages as 
well as in palaces, and they are apt to assume petty and spiteful 
forms because the world that contains them is so small, The 
very quietude seems to have something relaxing init. The men 
and women who are happy in these places are often remarkably 
patient and industrious; they rarely display any marked spirit, 
originality, or enterprise. Family communities are interesting 
subjects for observation, and might form a pleasant refuge in old 
age; but they do not seem to be the school in which strong men 
are trained, 


LA DEMOCRATIE PEINTE PAR ELLE-MEME. 


M R. BRYCE, in his interesting speech last Monday, informed 
the House and the public that “ We are a democracy.” We 
should be sorry to think that we are anything so foolish, for a 
democracy is ee a self-contradiction and an absurdity, 
and historically the parent of mischief. But let that pass; we 
have it on the authority of Mr. Bryce and many other persons 
that England is a democracy. And therefore it will commend 
itself to the most sober and scientific students as very desirable 
that we should set to work and see what sort of a thing a 
democracy is. And in making this investigation it is an obvious 
advantage to go to sources which, if prejudiced, are prejudiced 
only in favour of the subject. Therefore an inquiry conducted in 
the spirit of the title (in regard to which, let it be said, as French 
seems to puzzle some persons and irritate others, that its very 
useful common form has no exact equivalent in English) will 
evidently be of great service. We shall not be in that con- 
dition of injustice which Mrs. Quickly so justly reproached ; we 
shall know where to have democracy, on the authority of its own 
admirers and panegyrists. Mr. Bryce himself on the occasion re- 
ferred to gave us no small assistance. “A democracy,” he 
tells us, “has a short memory, and though it might in a moment 
of exasperation pass severe laws, it would soon forget the occasion 
of those laws and repeal them.” This, let it be remembered (and 
we repeat it once for all in reference to all the statements now 
commented on, whether quoted textually or not) is the statement 
of a triend of democracy. Mr. Bryce tells us that democracy 
might be severe for a moment, but would soon be tired of severity 
out of sheer forgetfulness. That does not, judging from the 
ordinary experience of life, seem to be a mood of mind conducive 
to the welfare of a community. But let us go on. “A demo- 
cracy loves equality, and it could not bear to think that it was 
oppressing the Irish for the benetit of the landlord class.” But 
its love of equality, it seems, would allow it to oppress the 
landlord class for the benetit of the Irish? “A democrac 
has a tender conscience, and would be pained by the sense that it 
was doing injustice.” Mr. Bryce has read as much history as 
most men, and we should be very glad of his exquisite instances 
to prove the tender conscience of democracy. They are not in our 
poor memories. But, granting that, what proof is there, other than 
a mere circle and petitio principit, that the democracy would be 
doing any injustice? Let us pass again. “ Again, a democracy 
loves freedom and therefore,” &c. Does Mr. Bryce mean that what 
a democracy loves is the freedom of the Irish to murder Curtin 
and mob Curtin’s daughters, the freedom of Brady and the rest 
to butcher Lord Frederick Cavendish, the freedom of boycotting, 
the freedom of cattle mutilation? If so, the allegation of love 
of these things is surely a very heavy indictment against 
democracy. To sum up, this skilled apologist of democracy asserts 
of it that it is too fickle (we had thought the newest and most 
indignant plea of Democrats was that democracies were not fickle) 
to persevere in a policy which it has begun, that it is too muddle- 
headcd to see that equality bids you not to prefer B to A, just as 
much as it bids you not to prefer A to B, and that it is too igno- 
rant of the very meaning of freedom to perceive that the Irish 
system is a system of the most intolerable tyranny. This is surely 
pretty well for a democratic painter of democracy. Mr. Bryce 
will not incur the reproach of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

But this curious pens is only the last, and perhaps, indeed, 
not quite the last, of a series of equally curious studies of demo- 
cracy by its friends. They began chiefly (they had only been 
ecattered before) at the time of the betrayal of General Gordon, 
It was then that the cooler of Mr. Gladstone’s defenders began to 
assure us, and others like-minded with us, that we were making a 
great mistake in supposing that there would be popular sympathy 
with the soldier's fate. The admiration of heroism, the feeling for a 
man who had taken his life in his hand to save the State, was, we were 
assured on democratic authority, a purely aristocratic feeling. The 
democracy felt no sympathy with General Gordon, and was not in 
the least affected with shame at the fall of Khartoum, Neither put 
money in their pockets or took it out; neither gave them a vote 
or abstracted it. So said the friends of the working-man, and so 
say they to this day. Again and again during the past few weeks 
have newspaper Correspondents and others warned the wicked as 
well as foolish “classes” that they are quite on a wrong tack in 
appealing to the sentiment of the Union of the Empire, in pointin 
out the danger which a semi-independent and semi-hostile Irelan 
on the flank of England would involve, and in asking whether the 
sons ought to throw away what the fathers have won. The 


sentiment of domination, of pugnacity, the Imperial sentiment in 
short, we are again informed over and over again is an aristo- 
cratic sentiment, a sentiment of “the dominant classes.” The 
democracy doesn't want to dominate, “doesn’t want to fight,” 
doesn’t want to preserve the Empire, doesn’t care anything oad 
the Empire. And in not a few cases (we do not quote chapter 
and verse here simply because the chapters and verses are too 
numerous, but any one familiar with the columns, especially the 
correspondence columns, of Gladstonian papers will admit the fact 
at once) the lecturers go on to say what the democracy does 
care for—an increase of wages, less work, more political power, 
the abolition of some class-privileges and dignities, the gratification 
of some sectarian grudges, perhaps in a few cases the actual 
sportula, the dole at the expense of some one else. This entire 
disclaimer of anything but — selfish motives appears to be 
made not in any cynical spirit, but in a kind of Cesetnsocest 
ignorance of what it really means. It would seem that some 
persons have actually got so far in number-worship that they do 


| not even perceive what they are saying when they say disgraceful 
| things of their new god. 


Now this picture of Demos by his friends and servants is already 
a sufficiently black one without our adding a stroke. They have 

inted him destitute of the most rudimentary of all faculties for 

usiness and government—that is to say, the capacity of persevering 
in a particular course of conduct for a particular time. They have 
asserted his complete indifference to the antique virtues of honour, 
courage, magnanimity, justice (as anciently understood, that is to 
say, suum cutgque, and not alienum cuique), and the rest, Some of 
them, at least, have supplied this defect in him by an excess of 
self-seeking, interest, envy, and so forth, things which used to 
be thought vices. But they have not done with him. Every 
day meetings are held, hes are made, letters are written 
from the democratic side, in which Demos (already drawn as 
irresolute, ionate, incapable of perseverance, pusillanimous, 
destitute of courage, self-seeking, envious, greedy) is depicted as 
of almost besotted ignorance and want of intellectual perception. 
We are not drawing inferences here, We simply repeat state- 
ments made by the other side. We do not now insist on such 
instances of democratic confidence in democratic imbecility as 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Baptist, in which he dates his Irish 

lans no further back than the change of the attitude of the 
ate Government as to coercion. Plain men with, as Mr, 
Bryce says, short memories and an antecedent trust in Mr, 
Gladstone, may swallow this enormous “bouncer” with some 
slight excuse. But the motion-movers, the speakers, the writers 
above referred to, are notin this case at all. They admit, or show 
without admitting for themselves, that, as Mr. Cheahahin says, 
they have not even read the Bills they support. They assert, 
speaking for others, and speaking as democrats and acceptors of 
democracy, that the democracy does not know anything about the 
merits of the Irish question, has not in the least realized the eflects, 
which even from the rosiest point of view Home Rule must have 
on economic as well as political affairs in England, has not even 
attempted to consider the arguments brought against it, but thinks 
that, on the whole, it will “ back Mr. Gladstone.” Here again we 
quote no chapters and verses; they may be found passimin articles 

ublished for some time past by the Pali Mali Gazette, by the Daily 
yoy and by the country Liberal newspapers that support the 
scheme. The only positive sentiment reported anywhere is a 
disinclination to support the landlords, which, as referable to 
our second division and not to this third, need not be discussed, 
All the rest is sheer faith. Mr, Gladstone says this is just, and it 
must be; the Tories say it is wrong, and the Tories must be 
wrong themselves. They will never forgive the members whom 
they sent to Parliament (with a totally different mandate) for de- 
serting Mr. Gladstone. And so forth, and so forth. Incapable of 
governing consistently, says Mr. Bryce; attentive only to his 
private interests, says one crowd; indifferent to anything except 
the mot d'ordre of the leader for the time being, says another 
crowd. And all these witnesses who testify, all these artists who 
sketch and fill in details, are faithful democrats to a man. 

Now surely this isa very pretty state of things. “ We are a 
democracy”; and this is the faithful, and indeed triendly, portrait 
of a democracy by democrats, by demagogues, by demomaniacs even, 
and demolaters. Did Aristophanes ever draw a picture fuller of 
shades, and more destitute of lights? Could any libeller who had 
taken the oath to be evil-minded to the Demos in his earliest days and 
kept it from his youth up wish to add a stroke of black? ‘True, Mr. 
Bryce says the democracy is tender-conscienced and just; true,some 
of the crowd attribute an almost hero-worshipping affection of Mr. 
Gladstone to him. But these same witnesses make other asser- 
tions which put a very different colour on the matter. The con- 
science which is so exceedingly tender that it cannot persevere 
even in a policy which has commended itself must have rather 
more of rettenness than of tenderness, and the devotion to Mr. 
Gladstone would be nobler if Mr. Gladstone had ever told the 
democracy of a single fault or sacrificed a single interest of his 
own to benefit it. And these flattering assertions are as nothing 
compared with the very unflattering assertions which the same 
folk make. Impotent, Breedy, neither caring nor knowing how to 
use private judgment, this is how the democratic artist draws the 
democracy. ‘The picture is his, not ours; but the inference from 
it, that, if “we are a democracy,” the sooner we leave off being 
one the better, is ours, and he will find it hard to discover a flaw 
therein. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

HE present growing tendency to pursue legitimate aims in art, 
T and to improve technical akin baa in landscape, and has 
made more way therein than in figure-painting, in which the vilest 
pictures, if they have a story for their pretext, capture attention, 
and even command high prices, We are disposed to consider 
landscape the most hope!ul division of art, not so much on account 
of the small proportion of utterly bad work to which it gives rise, 
‘but rather on account of the really imaginative treatment in some 
of its good expressions. As far as mere execution or brushwork is 
«concerned, the figure-painters have, perhaps, advanced as far as any 
others; in modelling, in the study of values, avd in other branches 
of the science of natural appearance they are not far behindhand— 
at least as far as these can be practised apart from the imaginative 
presentment of a single dominant effect. Here it is that we 
generally find them at fault; their vein of treatment is not simple, 
not broad, and not concentrated enough. What they wish to 
do they can do with ability; it is of the inartistic falsity of 
their intention that we complain, and by no means cf the in- 
adequacy of their methods. When all is said, however, it 
aust be admitted that much good has been effected of Jate in 
every sort of painting, not only by the introduction of sound 
foreign styles of workmanship, but also by a return to atmospheric 
truth and a broader organization of tone amongst men who stick 
closer to old English traditions of what a picture should be, and of 
bow a subject should be conceived and treated, Silly anecdote, 
allegory unsuited to expression in ne vulgar prettiness, and a 
patient photogra hic inventory of objects, still cover such sins in 
picture as composition, drawing, and modelling, as false 
values, colour the reverse of atmospheric, and a treatment founded 
on a misapprehension of the relative importance of things in 
vision. Nowadays, it is true, these false and glaring represen- 
tations of subjects with an attractive name are con{ronted by good 
work of many sorts, hung on the line, or at least placec in full 
evidence. All the same, the term “ regular liner” is still full of 
meaning, and is applicable to Mr. T. Faed’s “ Oh, why left I my 
Hame ? ” (197), Mr. Horsley’s “ Young Life on Old Ground” (135), 
Mr. Johnston's “ Idyll” (592), Mr. Arthur Hughes's “ Home from 
Market ” (985), and many other such works, which are meant to 
serve no further end than that of the common coloured print. 
But these nursery toys are beginning to look silly and misplaced 
on the line of the Academy, where once they were the rule, now 
that painting is once more considered a real art with a material 
language of its own, whose every arrangement must make a 
definite esthetic statement,apart from the literary associations of its 
subject or its pretext. That these two should agree is most important ; 
no art,in fact,is really great unless the human sentiment of the sub- 
ject colours the imaginative treatment of the picture, and that again 
influences the style of the technique. To take an example from 
the walls of the Academy. Little can be said, technically, against the 
presentation of the figures in Mr, Hare’s “ William the Conqueror ” 
(4050), regarded as a group of still-life, logically revealed in colour 
and form by the action of real light. But it is not sufficient to be 
true to an effect that should never have been chosen. Every con- 
dition of light.strikes its own chord of emotion in the mind, and 
no one can feel that this bright, happy, iridescent illumination, 
however well it may be done, brings with it an artistic message 
suitable to the awe and horror of the scene. This will be the 
nore patent to those who remember in the last Salon M. Luminuis’s 
presentment of the same subiect in an environment pe logicall 
worked .out, but full of an impressive mystery and gloom. Suc 
faults of taste in conception are, of course, a long way ahead of the 
old literary picture we have mentioned; they may abound in 
such a work,.but never consistently, for in them there is no con- 
sistent treatment, nor have they an ensemble which tends to ex- 
Press sentiment in any given direction; they jumble together all 
the means of emotion proper to the art, and, speaking artistically, 
they bear the same relation to a picture as preliminary tuning to 
@ real symphony,.sublime or execrable. Of course, unlike music, 


' painting has always a representative side, and must say something, 


as words must; but this sort of picture is no more the art of paint- 
ing than inventories or advertisements are the art of literature. 
Clever workmen, close observers of open-air values, Xc., if they 
bave not that imagination whose absence ruins the effect of 
Mr. Hare’s “ William the Conqueror,” seem to get tired of the 
merely scientific task of rendering the true aspects of things under 
various effects of light, and when their interest flags their work 
deteriorates. Pictures mirror pretty closely the state of mind of 
the painter, and from their —— we should say that Messrs, Van 
Haanen, de Blaas, Logsdail, Luke Fildes, and many others are 
beginning to get tired of observation and accuracy, Mr. Van 
Haanen’s “ Spring-tide, Venice ” (781), is astonishingly untrue for 
such a a Bay bright stuffs show a mere conventional and 
Sstudio-like modelling, and there is no action of light or air in the 
modifications of the tints of the richly coloured dresses. Better 
and fresher, it is true, but yet scarcely what it should be, is “ The 
Flower Merchant” (758), by Eugéne de Blaas; while Mr, Fildes 
is certainly elegant and pretty in “ The Flower-Girl ” (61), strong 
in “ A Daughter of the nn he ” (288), and yet neither thought- 
fal in the arrangement of his materials nor convincingly true in 


his general tone. Of Mr. Logsdail’s two large pictures we prefer 
the boat-scene, “A Venetian Ai-fresco” (1047); it is fresh and 
Wery bright, and contains, with a somewhat confused ens-mbJe, 
Many admirable bits of truthful observation and scund painting. 


The distant houses, especially on the sunny side, are exquisitely 
rendered, and with a true feeling for value, as, indeed, are some 
of the heads, while others seem hot and hard. Mr. Henry Woods, 
one of the last to join the school, appears fresher than the others 
and still eager to okserve and record. [His “ Water-wheels of 
Savassa” (114) is a well-found and well-treated motif, with the 
exception of the figure ; and his “ Choosing a Summer Gown” (66), 
though somewhat dull, is a true presentment of Venetian types 
and fine sunny weather. Mr. Stanhope Forbes paints still more 
broadly, and with a still more marked and mannered style of 
handling, than these Venetians, and with a still wider and truer 
investigation of the aspects of light. His “Off to the Fishing 
Grounds” (1021) is without any of the spottiness observable in 
most of the preceding pictures ; and, with the exception of one or 
two hardnesses of tone and relief, his boat and its figures seem 
about as true a rendering of ordinary natural objects illumined in 
an ordinary natural way as could be accomplished. ‘The treatment 
is arrived at logically rather than impressionally ; and it is exsy to 
conceive that a less formal, more powerful, and more inventive. 
handler—such, for instance, as Mr. Sargent—without any altering 
of the tones, could have easily given more fire and brio to the 
result, Mr. Lavery, in his delicate and lovely little picture, “On 
the Bridge at Gretz ” (52), and Mr. I’. Bramley, in the close rela- 
tions of the aerial scheme of his “ Domino” (491), show that they 
fully appreciate the real qualities of open-air light, and have learned 
to handle paint in a good and sound school. Amongst painters of 
this class, who usually choose subjects that they can directly 
study from nature, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse and Mr. Mouat Loudon 
are remarkable, as they have both sought motives that demand 
imaginative treatment. Jn Mr. Mouat Loudon’s picture (451), how- 
ever, this intention is more apparent than real, and goes no further 
than the versea which form the title. Ably painted as they are, it 
is impossible to regard his would-be savage children of nature as 
more than studies from the model; painted, it is true, with due 
regard to the peculiarities of open-air illumivation, The truth of 
the surroundings, however, extends not much further than the 
immediate foreground in close proximity with the figures. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s ‘The Magic Circle” (450), which is perhaps as 
strongly painted, has made a real call upon the imaginative powers 
of the artist, and contains, moreover, some interesting and well- 
conceived details, by no means too strongly insisted upon. Before 
leaving this more or less realistic class ot work, which has beea to 
a great extent inspired as regards treatwent by the practice of 
Continental schools, we must mention other successful essays 
which we have not space to treat in detail. Such are Mr. Sidney 
Starr's truthful evening effect, “Finchley Road, N.W.” (811); 
Mr. Percy R, Craft's sincere and well-observed ‘ Only Sou ” (631) ; 
Miss Henrietta Rae’s skilfully-handled edition of Mr. Marcus 
Stone, “ Doubts” (702); Mr. J. Clark's “ Magnificat ” (429) ; 
Mr. Margetson’s “ Hagar and Ishmael ” (623), somewhat faulty in 
aspect; Mr. Favretto’s confused but agreeable “ L’Eté” (320); 
Mr. Aubrey Hunt's Juminous and uerial “ Venetian Boys at Play” 
(553); and Mr. R. D. Sawyer’s © View of the Mouth of the 
Seine,” in which the landscape values are especially excellent. 
When we leave these pictures, we leave to some extent natural 
aspect and direct and clever handling, though in some cases the 
loss is amply atoned for by an increased fervour and more personal 
poetry of vision. This year Mr. I’. Dicksee, as we have said 
already, has painted his best picture; his tone is remarkably 
refined, and his feeling for light is both true and beantiful. Mr. 
Pettie, because he sees with exaggeration and has no principles of 
technique, is deplorably unequal. His “ Musician ” (189) is false, 
sickly, and full of tonal discord; bis “ Chieftain’s Uandlesticks ” 
(97), however, is a magnificent scheme of rich and exuberant 
colour, consistent with itself and suggestive of a weird effect of. 
light, which, if not quite true, is so powerfully conceived as 
to compel your acquiescence and admiration, Mr. Orcbardson, 
in “ Atter” (136) and “A Tender Chord” (197), is himself; 
artistic but limited, flimsy in handling and without a feeling for 
light, but unrivalled as a picturesque illustrator. Sir J, Gilbert's 
“Slan Dragon” (179), though rugged and lumpy in workman- 
ship, and dark and dirty in colour, is not without a certain classic 
diguity of composition very rare in these days of realistic clever- 
ness, Mr. Boughton’s “ Ashes of Roses” (185) is firmly handled 
and well drawn ; but the painter produces better colour than this 
when he treats the figure in combination with landscape, One of 
the few sacred subjects bandied with any dignity is Mr. W. B. 
Hole’s “ If Thou Hadst Known” (294). Mr. Hole has not gone 
to the East for archeological detail aud so-called “ local colour ” ; 
but he has thoroughly comprehended the sentiment of an ordivary 
silver-grey after-glow, and has seen the application of these quiet 
solemn tones to the artistic treatment he required, to the envelop- 
ment in mystery and gloom of the solitary figure and the great 
town lying at his feet. Mr. John R. Reid has changed very 
rapidly from uncompromising realism to extreme decoration; 
rather too rapidly, perhaps, for he might have taken some of his 
naturalistic age along with him without any disadvantage. 
His “ Shipw ” (566) is at least harmonious, which is sume- 
thing in the Academy ; what is more, the colour is suitable to the 
sentiment; and yet there is but little sense of light, still less of 
eflect. Mr. RT Gordon's “ Visit to the Astrologer” (161) is just 
as quiet, much more truthful, and painted in a sounder and more 
enduring method, Though it is not specially a figure picture, Mr. 
J. Farquharson’s “ On the Binks of the Nile” shows a good open- 
air treatment of figures and a fine aud truthful rendering of w 


Southern evening. 
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Mr. Henry Simpson’s “ From his Soldier Boy ” (1016) interests 
us, because it possesses the true British quality of incident and a 
sentimental name, and is yet painted with rare sincerity and 
surprising vigour ; it would be curious if these qualities are suffi- 
cient to prevent the public from recognizing their favourite food 
under a foreign dressing. Mr. Beadle’s “ Toil and Storm ” (339) 
is just the contrary; foreign in subject, imitated indeed from 
Millet, it is carried out with none of that regard for the main 
constituents of effect which made the painter by whom it was 
inspired one of the first men of the age. Its shadows are weak, 
its lighting inconsistent, its colour disagreeable ; and yet, in spite 
of the weakness of the execution, the nobility of the primary idea 
gives it an imposing grandeur of aspect. 


KNIGHTHOOD BY COMPULSION. 


« eas mixture” seems likely to take the place of the 

eF judicious bottle-holder in the phraseology of certain public 
writers who, like Holophernes and Sir Nathaniel, appear to live 
upon the alms-basket of words and on stolen scraps from a feast 
of languages. The two phrases are not incapable of combination, 
and the judicious mixture may perhaps some day, by an effort of 
originality, be poured into the judiciously held bottle. Judicious 
mixture is, however, more easily said than practised. It is difficult 
to effect a judicious mixture of argument and rhetoric, of meta- 
phors and of fact, of quotation and original remark. Sir Henry James 
made one of the best reasoned speeches that have been delivered 
in the debate on the Irish Government Bill against the scheme of 
Mr. Gladstone, and it had the further merit of calling forth from 
Mr. Bryce perhaps the best argument that had up to that time 
been produced in its defence. But the apologetic quotation with 
which Sir Henry opened bad rather a ludicrous sound from its 
injudicious mixture of the literal and the metaphorical. Sir 
Henry James began, as is inevitable in these discussions, by 
burning a little incense at the shrine of the deity whose service 
+ da renounced, He expressed the grief which it occasioned 

im to 


lift his hand against the k 
Who made him knight. me 
Mr. Gladstone is metaphorically king, and Sir Henry James is 
really a knight; and it was by Mr. Gladstone's recommendation 
that Sir Henry James stands in the list which is adorned by the 
historic names of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, and Sir Henry Edwards. Sir Henry James 
did not complete the quotation, Perhaps he left it to Mr. 


Gladstone to do so, and to announce in Downing Street, Thursday — 


‘was a week :— 
And know’st thou not from whence I come—fzom him, 
From waging bitter war with him; and he 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way 
es Is han e 
Who made him knight. wri 
Sir Lancelot James was certainly a formidable antagonist, if not 
to the person, yet to the cause, of his king. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
bethought him resentfully of another champion, now fighting by 
his side, who, twelve years ago, in the debates on the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, by no means spared to lift his hand 
inst the king who made him knight. But then Sir William 
court is understood to have made a vigorous protest against 
the honour destined to him, and to have been knighted under a 
sort of moral, and almost physical, duresse. He is believed to 
have suggested that, if the honour were really so si as was 
contended, all the members of the Government should be knighted, 
thus realizing the prediction of the inspired poet :— 
An ampler gift the Royal grace affords : 
All shall be knights save such as may be lords. 
A predecessor of Sir William Harcourt’s in the office of Solicitor- 
General, and one scarcely inferior, even as lawyer, statesman, and 
Parliament man, to that illustrious tenant of it who now presides 
over the Exchequer, was as anxious to be knighted as Sir William 
is reported to have been to be left without a handle, or at least 
a handle of that comparatively humble material, to his name, 
Francis Bacon urgently solicited knighthood from Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, through Cecil’s secretary and man of business, 
Sir Michael Hicks, an ancestor of the Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
whom the whirligig of time has brought into close business rela- 
tions with another Robert Cecil, reese oem of Salisbury. Francis 
Bacon vehemently begged that he might be knighted, but not, as he 
expressed it, “ gregariously in a troop.” He did not get his wish ; 
for, if we recollect rightly, he was knighted in conjunction with 
some scores, we think, though we are half afraid to say, hundreds, 
of others. Sir William Harcourt, according to rumour, did not 
wish to be knighted, but if the thing must be done, let it be gre- 
iously in a troop, so that the ignominy might be diffused. Sir 
William Harcourt, as he once explained in a speech in which he 
unconsciously ied the mock-oration set down to Erskine in 
The Anti-Jacobin, is of noble, perhaps even of Royal, birth, and 
simple knighthood is now to the descendants of kings a dis 
ment. Sir William Harcourt might have recollected the prece- 
dent of Mecenas, who, like himself, was at once a knight, and 
sprung atavis regibus. 
In former times there was a practice known as distraint of 
knighthood, by which persons who shrank from an honour then 


burdensome and expensive were forced to submit to it, They 
were knighted gregariously in troops and against their will, as. 
Charlemagne (or Karl der Grosse, or Charles the Great, to leave 
the question open between Professor Freeman and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison) baptized Christians. Now the only persons subjected 
to this violence are the Law Officers of the Crown and the judges. 
of that part of the United Kingdom called England. That is. 
the one point, it is understood, on which the English judges. 
envy their brethren of the Irish Courts. Those fearless and’ 
high-minded magistrates are in a somewhat difficult and even 
perilous position. They have established uneasy relations between. 
themselves and a large number of the people of Ireland, and 
the Government of Ireland Bill contains provisions for their 
ransom and the appointment of successors who may come to a 
better understanding with the gentlemen who may be unfortu- 
nate enough to appear before them in the dock. But they have. 
one great privilege and consolation, which they share with the 
judges and Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland. They are 
not knighted. A strong feeling of indignation is, we understand, 
arising among the Bar and on the Bench of England. Why 
should English lawyers and judges be subject to an exceptional 
usage and disadvantage as compared with their brethren across 
channel and over the border? It is bad enough for a judge 
of the Court of Sessions in Scotland to be called lord, while his 
wife, like the wife of a lord spiritual, is simply his Missus, 
But the lordship of Lord Jeffrey and Lord burn and their 
successors is a figure of speech, while knighthood is a dreadful 
reality which puts on the same level judges and sheriffs of tho- 
city of London, attorneys-general and provincial mayors. There 
is an exception to the rule of legal and judicial knighthood 
which exemplifies the unjust survival of privileges derived from 
birth, and the imperfect eceggar ag of England from the 
rule of a bloated aristocracy. Sir Samuel Romilly bitterly 
complained that, while he had to submit to knighthood, on 
being made Solicitor-General, Spencer Perceval was both Soli- 
citor- and Attorney-General without receiving the accolade, the 
only blow which it is not permitted to a man openly to resent. 
And why? Because he was the son of a peer, and in that cha- 
racter had a precedence over knights which he could not be forced 


'| to abate by acceptance of an inferior dignity. Mr, Justice Denman 


owes his escape to the same invidious distinction. How long 
shall these things last? We believe that a project is on foot for 
the formation of an Anti-Compulsory Knighthood Society, to- 
which several eminent Queen’s Counsel, who stand in most danger,. 
have already given in their adhesion. The idea is taken from the: 
Anti-Compulsory Vaccination Society, promoted by the enlightened 
humanity of Mr. Peter Taylor an Professor James Stuart, and 
is even more deserving of sympathy, 


THE RUBINSTEIN CONCERTS. 


Ls in his time has had many pupils and made many 
pianists ; but of all there is none, it is assumed, who comes. 
within measurable distance of Anton Rubinstein. In other words, 
there is none who is so nearly equal with the master in that gift 
of temperament which is, after all, the primary quality of the 
great executant. There are many pianists for whom there is no 
such word in the lexicon as “difficulty”; but there is only one 
Rubinstein, as there is only one Liszt. Considered merely as a 
— the Russian master is superbly accomplished of course. 
surpassed. To begin with, a touch of unequalled range an 
variety. He can be thundrous with Hans von Bulow, and he can 
be exquisite with Vladimir de Pachmann; there is no shadow of 
tonality (so to speak) but he can hit it to anicety; he is able 
to pass on the instant from effects the largest and loudest to effects 
that are all refinement, all delicacy. The piano, the least sympa- 
thetic of instruments, grows personal under his hands, and becomes. 
in some sort as a violia—as an ifstrument with an inspiration and 
asoul. He knows its possibilities, the greatest with the least, the 
simplest with the most complex, and can realize them all, not only 
to perfection, but with a touch of the grandeur only found in 
a rare and distinguished individuality, Nor is this all. It is 
taken for granted that his runs, his octaves, his trills are beyond 
criticism ; that the delicate gradation of his diminuendo is only to 
be surpassed by the progressive majesty of his crescendo pas- 
sages; that, in a word, he is a master craftsman, who finds 
nothing so great but he can attempt its interpretation, and 
nothing so small but he can make it interesting and a thing of 
art. The same, to a greater or less degree, may be said of more 
than one—of Mme. Menter, for instance, of Dr. von Biilow, 
of Herr Stavenhagen; even of Mlle. Kleeberg and M. de Pach- 
mann. But M. Rubinstein has, what some others have not, 
the great quality of style. He is individual always, but he 
maintains his individuality in strict deference to the canons 
of art; he is never any one else than himself, but he has & 
conception, romanticist as he is, which would commend itself 
‘to the purest classic of them all. We know that Liszt esteems 
him ; we can believe that Moscheles would have admired him. 
Finally—and here is the true secret of his h—he has in 
him a dash, and a strong one, of the demonic. He also is a man 
of genius. Interpretation with him is no mere matter of execu- 
tion and understanding ; it is also a matter of sentiment; he feels 
his work, not only through his head, but with all’his heart; he is, 
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4n a word, the typical virtuoso. The piano is his natural voice ; 
‘and when he uses it it is for the utterance of himself through his 
‘material. It is the mark of the great actor that he shall play you 
apart in such a way as to realize his author without sinking 
himself; it is the mark of the great executant that he shall pro- 
‘duce a sonata of Beethoven, or a concerto of Mozart, in such terms 
and with such an impulse as to leave upon you the impression of 
his own individuality plus that of the musician he is interpreting. 
Ju by these canons, Anton Rubinstein is not often at fault, 
He is most himself when the stuff of his work is most heavily 
charged with sentiment. But for all that he has a fine sense of 
form, and his rendering of the men with whom he is least in 
sympathy has always something to recommend it. One has heard 
oa of the universal gift of Liszt, but one may have one’s 
doubts with regard to its being so universal as it is said to be; for 
Liszt is, before all things, a romantique—a man of 1830; and there 
are certain modes of thal naturally to him 
than others. The same may be said of Rubinstein. re is 
music that he does well, poe fall is music that he does better; 
but there is nothing he does ill. He is always the great artist— 
always the incomparable virtuoso; and if one differs from him, one 
differs with admiration and respect. 

His first concert, of a cycle of seven, is probably the weakest 
cand least interesting of all; it dealt for the most with music 
in her driest and most formal mood. It with Bird and Bull, 
who were no more than “tonal mathematicians”; it went on to 
‘Couperin and Rameau, with whom music became sentimental and 
pictorial ; it proceeded by way of Bach and Handel, who were both 
masters of form, and whose work is distinguished by qualities—of 
dignity, distinction, style—which are most in antagonism with 
the modern spirit; it ended in Emmanuel Bach and Haydn, 
both of whom maintain an emotional ideal, and in certain expres- 
sions of Mozart, in which one divines Beethoven and romantic 
music. It is significant enough that of all these masters the great 
artist showed to least advantage in the purely intellectual music 
.of John Sebastian Bach, in which, it may be, he was a trifle con- 
fused, and somewhat lacking in clarity of expression as well as 
dignity of manner, It is as significant that he succeeded best in 
Mozart, whose magnificent Fantasia (in C minor), and whose still 
more magnificent Rondo “alla Turca” (from the Sonata in A 
major), he played with such a breadth, a mastery, a potency of 
Gebecteniieg and expression as no living ~ ist could equal. As 
striking in its way was his performance of Scarlatti’s riotous and 
delightful Sonata in A —- and of Handel’s Air with Variations 
in D minor. But the Mozart selection, as containing the most 
sentiment, was the best done, and formed a most artistic climax 
to a selection which could only have been made by an artist. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


all is urged that can be urged against exhibitions, 
against vast shows of miscellaneous objects shipped from all 
parts of the world, to be very partially digested by the crowd, who 
suffer the unutterable results of imperfect assimilation, there yet 
remains a balance of argument on the other side. This is eminently 
the case with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Its chief ob- 
me elioed with overwhelming force. It teaches with admirable 
istinctness a simple elementary It brings home to every 
observer the solidarity of a world-wide Empire, its unity of in- 
terest, and its manifold resources. The casual visitor who merely 
écans the more ible and imposing evidences of the extent and 
wealth of Greater Britain must be sensible of an enlargement of his 
mental horizon. The great mineral trophies of New South Wales— 
the pyramids of tin and copper ingots, the masses of auriferous 
; the immense triple-arched golden entrance to the Victoria 
urt, ps acy by harvest of more than two hundred millions of 
pounds sterling; innumerable samples of coal, timber, wines, 
cereals, and o colonial products—the significance of these and 
other symbols of em are felt and comprehended at once. Com- 
pared with its ecessors, the present Exhibition is almost a 
miracle of design. Despite the disadvantages of site and the heavy 
demands made on a limited area, there is much less need than last 
for the guide and its index. This welcome lucidity of plan 
es prompt acknowledgment. The immense and astonishing 
exhibition of the arts and industries of India is excellently arranged. 
Without geographical sequence or ethnological classification, the 
whole of this representative collection is presented with such 
t he may be in the maze of ideas suggested e ildering 
variety of Teta in the Middle Court, but he can hardly be 
isled_ or the method of presentation. So it is with 
the compact congeries of the Australian colonies; with the Malta 
exhibits and the pleasant retirement of the ag "ary 1 Court ; with 
the long annexe where the products of the West Indies may be 
ied without fatigue. It cannot be said that the whole Exhibition 
an be walked through without weariness, even when the attention is 
directed only to the more striking objects. The movements of a 
of sightseers are fully as distracting as the interminable 
Vistas of show-cases, This drawback, however, may be ate 
obviated by utilizing the morning of a rainy day, when the gen 
merits of the main plan of the Exhibition may be thoroughly ap- 
Preciated. The retention of certain features of previous shows 
ies the wanderer with landmarks, The most important of 


these is the representation of mediwval London, looking as grey, 
solid, and time-worn as ever, and yet hardly the same as last year, 
for its perenentes are gone, and their place is filled by other 
folk. It is Old London outwardly, but with a new post-office, a 
new fire-brigade station, a club for commissioners, olan else 
that ruins illusion and makes the thought of Stow impossible. 
There is no defence of these innovations ; the post-office and the 
rest might well find other and more congenial quarters. 

The most important architectural feature of the Exhibition, and 
its central object of novelty and interest, is the Indian Palace 
erected over against the gateway of Old London, This beautiful 
structure includes a Durbar hall, the work of native artists, whose 
wood-carving, exquisitely delicate and of wonderful complexity, 
imparts to the room an indescribable air of refinement. Below 
this charming example of Indian art lies the spacious quadrangle, 
in the walls of which are a number of recesses in which the 
technical processes of native handicrafts may be studied. Here 
are the carpet-weavers, four in number, mingling work and song, 
their chant barbaric and not without fascination. Here, 
is a Lucknow potter modelling small figures in clay ; and here 
is a Delhi artist, a miniaturist, engaged in painting on ivory 
a copy of a photograph of Her Majesty the Queen and Empress. 
Workers in gold, silver, and copper, carvers in wood and stone, 
the makers of indigestible sweetmeats, are all plying their trades, 
Outside these shops are hung some not very tempting specimens 
of fine art, the work of “ Hindoo females,” as the labels have 
it, comprising rainbow-hued portraits painted on glass. Beyond 
the courtyard, a many-columned porch leads into a lofty garden 

vilion, gorgeously draped with hangings of various native fabrics. 

e Palace, with its surroundings, forms a felicitous reproduction 
of Indian architecture, and may serve to recall something of the 
palmy days of Jehanghir or Aurengzebe. Still more is the 
Imagination stirred by the rich collections of the Middle Court, 
where the barbaric gold and 1 of the East makes a brave 
show. Almost the whole field of Indian carving, in wood and 
stone, may be surveyed in the numerous screens that separate 
the exhibits of the various States and Provinces. Those of the 
Bombay, Bhaunagar, and Baroda Courts are notable instances of 
elaborate finish and involved delicate tracery. To penetrate any 
of the recesses beyond either line of these carved screens is to be 
confronted with a multitude of beautiful or curious objects that 
demand the fullest inspection. The interest of the Indian section 
mainly lies in its art productions, In this aspect, at least, it 
sents a far more attractive show than the Colonial section, where 
the products of nature, raw and manufactured, are more pro- 
minent, and possess even a more popular interest, 


SARASATE CONCERTS. 


HE third of the series of five concerts announced by the 
great Spanish violinist, Seiior Sarasate, took place last Saturday 
afternoon. The crowd that had assembled had certainly no 
reason to complain of anything except of a slight want of 
in beginning the concert. As soon as Liszt’s beautiful 
Symphonique, which was well rendered by Mr. Ousins 
and his orchestra, was at an end, the well-known figure, immor- 
talized by Mr, Whistler, made his a . Senor Sarasate 
then played the Fantaisie Ecossaise ot Max Bruch, of which the 
first two movements are rather uninteresting. Simple Scotch 
melodies, whose chief charm lies in their simplicity, strike one as 
incongruous when made the theme for a mass of variations 
executed by a full orchestra. However, the solo parts gave Sefor 
Sarasate an opportunity of showing the pathos of his playing, 
and, above all, the marvellous depth and volume of tone he draws 
out in his notes. These notes have all the richness of those of 
a violoncello, and are indeed rare to hear from a violin. The third 
movement of the Fantaisie Sefior Sarasate wisely cut out, and 
attacked the Allegro guerriero with a fire and fury beyond praise, 
No one listening to the ever-recurring theme could help re- 
membering the words of Burns to which it belonged. The 
wild passion and defiance of Seiior Sarasate’s playing of the 
were marvellous, and aroused the audience, who had 
not unnaturally remained rather cold and unmoved during the 
ing introduction and Allegro. Raff's Suite followed, in which 
the violinist proved hi.nself possessed of extra joints in his fingers, 
to judge by the miraculous st and agility of the many 
scales and fioritura passages. The beauty of Mr. Cusins’s conducti 
was forcibly illustrated in the exquisite crescendo of violins (wi 
sourdines) in the Moto Perpetuo, and a word of praise should be 
given to the flute that took up the short duet phrase with Sefor 
Sarasate in the Minuetto, At the close of the Suite the enthusiasm 
of the audience knew no bounds. An encore they would have, 
and after several recalls Seiior Sarasate gave way, and played one 
of Chopin’s well-known impromptus to an accompaniment on the 
iano. His rendering of the exquisite plaintive melody was quite 
utiful, and perfect both in feeling and delicacy. The evenness of 
his treble trills and their tender modulations were something to re- 
member. His own composition, “Le Chant du Rossignol,” followed 
Meyerbeer’s overture, “ Struensee,” and was warmly received. 
Beethoven's Turkish March, “The Ruins of Athens,” givea by the 
full orchestra, brought the concert to a close, 
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HENGLER IN TROAS, &c. 


“ 7 ET us pretend to be Greeks, acting a Greek play,” has been 

the prevailing sentiment of the fortnight in cultured 
circles, and it has found excessively droll expression both at 
Prince's Hall and at Hengler’s Circus. A considerable part of 
“Society” which always takes up this kind of notion when it is 
just too old to be fresh, and therefore old enough to be thoroughly 
respectable, has taken up the idea, not exactly with zest, but con- 
scientiously, and considerable audiences, containing first and last 
most of the ordinary patrons of the legitimate drama—a phrase 
used here for convenience, not in its technical sense, but with refer- 
nce to the actual state of affairs—have duly assembled to witness 
performances which must have cost at least as much to advertise 
as to prepare for the stage. 

At Prince’s Hall there was a choice of amusements. “The 
Tale of Troy ” had seen the light before, but “ The Story of Orestes ” 
was new. In these cases the pictorial grouping, in “tableaux” 
and otherwise, was the chief attraction. The stage was small, 
and the Chorus had to meander on a very narrow strip of board- 
ing in front of the curtain. The corpse of Agamemnon assumed 
colossal proportions when it was difficult to gaze upon its head 
and its toes at the same time, and the necessary inquity of 
Clytemnestra and the Chorus aroused general m for the 
stability of the hero’s bier. By way of giving local colour, an 
extremely shabby-looking programme of most inconvenient shape 
had been Pn jones It was asserted by some to be a close imi- 
tation of those supplied in some remote century by the predeces- 
sors of Mr. Augustus Harris, but this may have been a joke, 
What is certain is that at the foot of it was printed in authorita- 
tive type, “No Applause. Vivat Regina!” The prohibitory part 
of this injunction was not a joke, but was meant in serious earnest. 
Why it should be sinful to applaud a number of ladies and 
gentlemen self-sacrificing enough to dress up in pseudo-Greek 
array, and recite—most of them being aise unaccustomed to 
reciting anything—bald English verses bearing an unascertained 
relation to the works of Auschylus and Homer, it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps it was because Greek plays were in the beginning reli- 
gious festivals in honour of that antiquated, not to say improper, 
deity Dionysus. Anyhow, it soon became apparent, on the occa- 
sion of the first performance, that “No Applause” was not an 
empty threat, for measures of a highly practical character were 
taken to enforce the command. A flattering critic has discerned 
in their temporary success a striking tribute to the influence of a 
tmaster-mind over an unorganized assemblage of individuals, A 
less edifying, but too probably more correct, explanation is that 
when spectators of a show isle to applaud from motives of 
courtesy, they are pretty certain to leave otf as soon as it becomes 
apparent that the dictates of politeness will be equally obeyed by not 
applauding. That this was so was strongly suggested the other 
evening when the objurgations of authority were drowned in the 
clapping of hands which acknowledged the irrepressible jollity of 
Orestes. Whether engaged in murdering his mother, or in making 
faces back at the Furies, this hero betrayed a joyous vitalit 
which no gloom of the surroundings could depress, and for whic 
the audience could not stifle their gratitude. The rendering of 
the Tale of Troy was not without its eable incidents, The 
statement of Ulysses to Nausicaa that his “ peevish belly must 
needs be heeded,” though perhaps a trifle uncivil, was too touch- 
ing in its simplicity not to make the whole audience kin, and an 
interesting speculation arose as to why an astonishing and un- 
expected person of indefinite nomenclature summarized in three 
lines a “ Lay of the Trojan Horse,” which the management had 
Prints in forty. Achilles trolled forth an address to the shade of 

atroclus from the depths of an easy-chair with engaging freedom 
of manner, and if much of the singing was a little out of tune, if 
the movements of the Chorus showed some of the hesitation that 
arises from insufficient rehearsal, and if the ladies of that body 
deferred rather to the prejudices of Anglo-Saxon civilization than 
to the simplicity of Attic tradition in the important matter of 

tticoats, these trifles did not prevent the Story and Tale of 
tes and Troy from being to!d with a reasonable degree of 
éclat, 

Hengler in Troas, or Troas in Hengler, whichever most aptly 
describes the entertainment, was a much more sporting atiair 
Students of classical literature will readily understand that this was 
neither tableaux snipped out of a Greek trilogy, nor dramatic excerpts 
out of a Greek epic poem, It was a new play, written expressly tor 
the Circus, in the English tongue, and so performed as to give the 
unclassical Briton a notion of what a Greek play looked like. For 
some mystic reason “ no attempt” was “ made to reproduce either 
in scenery or costume the supposed period of the siege of, Troy.” 
Thus the maidens of the Chorus, who were presumably Phrygians 
and not Greeks, were habited in eminently Greek drapery (and 
they, unlike their sisters of Prince's Hall, comparatively followed 
classic tradition, and ignored modern prejudice). Helen, on the 
contrary, being a Greek, appeared in an elegant robe strongly 
suggestive of the manufacture of the frivolous city which now 
bears her lover's name. Then the music was alleged not to be 
truly Greek in its character, owing to ‘“ the invention,” since Troy 
fell, “of the diatonic scale.” It may not have been Greek, but 
it was not exciting, and the invention of the diatonic scale was 
made the subject of expressions of regret by worldly-minded 
listeners who did not know what the diatonic scale was. Some 
things, though, were very Greek. There was a thymele in 
the middle of the Circus duly inscribed ALONYZOY, and the local 


odour of sawdust dashed with horse-flesh was superseded by the 

y savour of particularly Greek incense. The Chorus were, 
if anything, too well drilled, and their arms rose and fell with 
a mechanical precision which would have done credit to mario. 
nettes. The subject of the play was the heroic resolve of Paris to 
drive away the Greeks. This ager: to be a happy thought, like 
that of the man in Artemus Ward, who, after sixteen years’ con- 
finement in a loathsome dungeon with nothing to eat or drink, 
opened the window and got out. But Paris was less fortunate 
in his tardy endeavour, and got shot with an arrow. So he came 
back and said, “I burn, I burn.” To which the Chorus answered, 
“Thou writhest truly; yet I see no fire.” Paris then informed 
Helen that “a woman holds my life within ber hand.” Helen, 
more practical than the Chorus, answered, ‘* How sounds her name 
<a the lips of men ? ”—a reproduction of the Greek heroic style 
which every one will recognize. Her name sounded (Enone, and 
she was fetched, and, instead of curing Paris, jumped over some 
battlements herself. This was generally regretted, because not 
only was the part well acted by Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, but her 
costume and bearing were such as to secure universal sympathy 
for Paris's early aberration. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree also did his best 
with the ungrateful part of a somewhat ere Paris who 
took as long to die as if he had been Charles II. 

The principal result of these performances is to prove 
that an English play is not a Greek play: ou may 
arrange effective tableaux, and turn the limelight upon a lady per- 
sonating Athene, You may dress young ladies in sleeveless 
nightgowns, and set them strolling round a thymele or lolling on 
the steps of a stage, with a highly picturesque effect. You may 
compose drawling music of the sort of which the word Gregorian 
conveys an idea to unprejudiced minds. But you cannot repro- 
duce Greek plays or Greek actors.any more than ey can reproduce 
Greek audiences. Whether, if you could, English people would 
care to go and look at them, apart from considerations connected 
with the Prince of Wales, lectures for ladies, or British Schools 
of Archeology in distant countries, is a question of little prac- 
tical moment. As for dramatic pieces (or fragments) in stilted 
English represented with the aid of such paraphernalia as halls 
and circuses afford, their opportunities for the display of persons 
usually habited in other than a foreign garb are good, but their 
intrinsic interest is not great. 


MINOR GALLERIES. 


Atwass an artist in his application of means to an end, ia 
his sense of key, in his delicate perception of the action of 
one colour or mass of tone on another, and of their ition and 
relative values in the scheme of general effect, Mr. Whistler in 
his Arrangement in Brown and Gold (133 New Bond Street) has 
succeeded in producing a most agreeable decorative result from 
excessively simple materials. Walls of common brown paper, 
some flimsy yellow curtains, a few dozen sketches of the slightest 
sort, form one of the most harmonious and piquant little galleries 
ever put together. But then the quantity of each material is 
exactly right, the masses balance each other, and the eye is rested 
by a large but subtly varied field of common colour, against which 
patches of rarer and more vivid tints in a few of the sketches 
alone vibrate in real contrast. The frames greatly help the 
diversity of the main scheme of yellow-brown, shading away as 
they do from silver, through varieties of yellow and red-gold 
to real copper tones, until they almost reach the gree 
note of low brown-orange which is to be found in the tonality 
of one or two among the darker sketches. The canopy above 
the centre of the room has been ridiculed; its use, how- 
ever, in sparing the eyes and leaving the walls illuminated is 
most obvious, is quite legitimate, and is in accordance with the 
custom of the Salon, Moreover, the light thus obtained is per- 
fectly fair, true daylight, and the room is by no means darkened. 
Of course, in the midst of such an arrangement of colour marked 
violet or blue have wonderful force; but Mr. Whistler has 
been most artistically reticent in his use of them. A pastel, 
“ Violet and Blue” (42), a girl lying on purple stufls and holding 
a blue fan, is one of the most decoratively effective of these ; but 
one cannot help regretting the false proportion of the legs, We 
do not ask Mr. Whistler to make out more detail than he wants, 
but when he does give a smudged suggestion of something, why 
should it not be in the right place, and in true proportion? A 
“‘ Note in Flesh Colour and Red” (18), also in pastel, is one of 
the most complete of the figure sketches. In addition to decora- 
tive beauty of colour, the artist has sought to render a natural pose 
and the true modelling of a young girl's figure. Some of the out- 
door effects will not add to Mr. Whistler's reputation; painted 
in an “ impressional ” style, they fail to give a true impression, 
and remain simply patches of refined but arbitrary colour. It 
must be admitted that, after all, they are but few. Still suck 
vague impossibilities as the “Chelsea Fish Shop” (65),  sup- 
posed rendering of lights on a foggy night, unfortunately prejudice 

ple against the eketchiness of manner which is used with such 
judgment and true effect in other instances. No one can help 
understanding, even being strongly affected by, the aerial sands 
and liquid water of the “Harmony in Blue and Pearl” (1), @ 
strongly painted oil upright, or the stormy haze at sea, so fivel, 
rendered in the little water-colour “Grey and Gold ”(3). A “ Blue 
and Orange, Sweet Shop (49), and an “ Arrangement in Red 
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Black ” (50) are painted in lower, richer, and fuller colour than 
most, ant = ah oar) much further, for which they are none the 


“worse. 
Messrs. Obach & Co. have some fine pictures by the great 


imaginative landscapists of the century, and, even among this 
igh class of work, one or two that are specially interesting. 
A large Diaz apparently deals with one of the rocky uplands of 
Fontainebleau ; a gleam of light relieves a clump of young trees 
inst the inky sky of a summer storm. Diaz has often dealt 
with this effect, but seldom with the same single-hearted devotion 
to realistic truth. This time he occupied himself but slightly 
with mere beauty of colour, and the result is solemu and powerful 
beyond all ordinary landscape. Daubigny, more generally pre- 
occupied with ordinary truth of aspect, is often black and some- 
what hard, as ma be seen in his large “ Auxerres”; seldom 
indeed does he reach the perfection of aerial tone, the elegance of 
tree-painting, and the clear light freshness of his smaller “ River 
Scene,” a picture almost worthy of Corot, Of the Corots nothing 
icular need be said; but a small sunset by Rousseau should 
certainly not be overlooked. The tones of the picture, the pool in 
the forezround, the groups of cattle, the character of the vast plain, 
are the same as in the big show-picture in the Louvre. In that, 
however, you look out on the open through the trunks of great trees 
whose foliage arches over the top and frames the scene. Those 
accustomed only to the usual flower picture by Fantin will be 
astonished at the power of his still life—apples, tert see pansies, 
and so forth. It is painted with all the strength of Courbet; the 
conflict between the grey, silvery light and the local colours is ad- 
mirably treated, and the objects are truly realized, and not re- 
lieved in the painter's usual way against an arbitrery brown back- 
ground. The Vollon, with its blue a and gold jug, is a blaze of 
more splendid colour and is certainly brushed with greater assu- 
rance; yet it shows no closer observation of nature and no larger 
grasp of light. Amongst the Dutchmen Mesdag and Mauve are 
especially well represented. A fishing scene on the coast is at 
once more spirited in drawing and handling, and truer and more 
refined in colour, than anything we have yet seen from the first, 
whilst a large sketchy picture of some sheep under trees by Mauve 
is more luscious in colour than the useful grey Dutch work. Fine 
examples of the oil-work of Michel, Dupré, Jacque, Harpignies, 
Israels, and Ziem, are to be seen, as well as one of Meissonier’s 
firm and excellent portraits, “The Station Master at Poissy.” 
Water-colour, too, occupies a considerable place in the a 
and Harpignies, Luminais, Israels, and Mesdag give an air of style 
and distinction to thecollection. But of course it is to Millet that 
we must look for the crowning touch of dignity in representation 
and convincing truth in gesture. Of his chalk-drawiogs, the “ First 
Steps ” is one of the most generally pleasing ; but, for all that, it 
is imposing in the real, mysterious, and unconventional manner of 
nature. 


THE LATE INDIAN LOAN. 


OMEWHAT late, after the new loan has been successfully 
placed, and the oy: has been steadily rising to a premium of 
over Bn cent., the Government of India finds it necessary 
to publish a statement explaining the purposes for which the 
money has borrowed, the reasons why the amount was 
fixed at 6 millions. It would have been better if the statement 
had preceded the invitation to subscribe ; but, after all, the matter 
is not very important, for most people who had paid close atten- 
tion to Indian affairs were aware that a loan of nearly that 
amount would be necessary. Our readers will recollect that every 
year the Indian Government raises money for the construction of 
public works. This year the statement just published begins by 
saying 350 lakhs of rapees would have been n for that 
urpose. The sum, however, would be reducible to 275 lakhs 
ty applying half the Famine Insurance Fund as usual. It is 
found, however, that famines recur in India at intervals of 
about ten years, and the period is now epprosching, therefore, at 
which a new famine may be expected. Apparently for this 
Teason the Government is unwilling to apply, as it has been 
hitherto doing, half the Famine Insurance Fund in the con- 
struction of public works. Furthermore, the necessity for pushing 
on the building of the frontier railways, and the construction 
of coast and frontier defences, imposes upon the Government 


‘the obligation to increase the loan. For all Indian purposes, 


then—public works, frontier railways, coast and frontier de- 
fences—a total amount of about 456 lakhs, or in sterling money 
nearly 33 millions, is required. Eastern railway debentures 
also have to be paid off, and there are some other charges of re- 
demption and debit which raise the whole sum required to about 
millions sterling. The loan, it will be recollected, that was 
‘ought out a fortnight ago was for 6 millions sterling ; but as the 
minimum price fixed was 86, very little over 5 millions sterling 
has estuahy been received. There will be little difference of 
Opinion, we presume, as to the propriety of raising the money 
required. e approach of Russia to the Afghun frontier renders 
hecessary without avoidable delay the construction of frontier 
defences and of frontier railways; and the development of the 
trade of India that has followed railway construction is the best 
justification of the policy of the Indian Government in a 
Ts and opening up the country. Neither, we anticipate, wi 
there be much question that it is better to borrow in London than 
in The London market is the largest in the world, and 


| secondly, that 


therefore a borrower may expect better terms there than any- 
where else. And though it is true that by borrowing in sterling 
the loss by exchange will in future be increased, it is not to be 
forgotten, firstly, that the accumulated capital of India is small ; 
drawing largely upon that capital the Indian 
Government would be depriving borrowers of the means of carrying 
on their operations, or, at least, would be raising against private 
borrowers the rates of interest; and, lastly, that even when the 
Indian Government borrows in India, a considerable proportion 
of the loans is subscribed for in Europe, and thus practically adds 
to the loss by exchange. But there is one point which, from the 
telegraphic summary of the statement published, does not appear 
to have been noticed by the Indian Government, and which really 
stands in much greater need of explanation than the points 
elucidated. We refer particularly to the rate of interest of the 
new loan. 

A couple of years ago the Indian Government very naturally 
thought that its credit was good enough to borrow at 3 per cent. 
The United States Government, which twenty years ago paid 
6 per cent. upon its debt, has been able in the interval to sabato 
the interest upon a considerable proportion to 3 per cent. The 
prices of all Colonial Government bonds have been rising rapidly 
in the London market ; so have the prices of Home Rail way 
debentures and of Home Railway Guaranteed and Preference 
stocks, with the result that the t railway debenture stocks 
now yield the purchaser very little over 3} per cent. Further- 
more, the prices of all European Government bonds have been 
rising, so that even the Russian Government bonds bearing 5 per 
cent. interest are now at par. It was natural to suppose, then, 
that since wealth is rapidly accumulating, and good investment 
stocks growing scarcer, the credit of India must so improve 
that it would be able to borrow at 3 per cent. And the first 
experiment made seemed to justify the position of the Indian 
Government, for the average price of the loan was about 94. 
The advance of Russia to the Afghan frontier, the new danger 
to which India has been thus exposed, and the continued fall 
in silver have, however, altered the opinions of the market, and 
consequently last summer, when the Indian Government again 
brought out a Three per Cent. Loan, the average price obtained 
was barely over 85} per cent. ‘The terms, therefore, were 
8} per cent. worse than on the first trial. And this year, when 
a third attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. has been made, the 
Indian Government did not venture to fix the minimum price at 
which it would receive subscriptions above 86 per cent. Now it 
is surely bad and wasteful finance to borrow at so great a discount. 
No doubt the Indian Government was a little too timid. At the 
time that it fixed the price the old Three per Cent. stock stood at 
go, and the first consequence of oflering to borrow a new amount 
of 6 millions at 86 was to cause a considerable fall in the old stock. 
The new loan, however, was subscribed for at about 1} per cent. 
higher than the minimum price fixed, and the price has gone on 
advancing ever since until the premium is now 3 per cent. above 
the minimum fixed. At the same time the price of the old stock 
has been recovering. It is clear, therefore, that, had the Indian 
Government been a little more confident, it could have borrowed on 
better terms. But, even so, it would surely have been wiser to fix 
the rate of interest a little higher. The old Three and a Half per 
Cents. are at about 1014. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
India could borrow at par at about 3} per cent., or a little higher. 
If it could have done so it really needed, as shown above, only 
5 millions sterling. And the interest on 5 millions at 3} per cent. 
is 175,000/, a year; but the interest on 6 millions at 3 per cent. 
is 180,000/, a year. Consequently, it would have gained by 
borrowing at 3 per cent, at par; and, even if it had to pay 
3} per cent., the difference in interest would have been so trifling 
that it need not be taken into account. On the other hand, it 
might hope that, as the scarcity of good investments becomes 
more marked and the credit of India improves, it may be able to 
reduce the interest upon its debt and thus gain even in interest in 
the future. But there is no probability that the credit of India 
will so improve that in any time which the present generation of 
statesmen can take into account it will be able to reduce the 
interest on its debt below 3 per cent. By borrowing at 3 per 
cent., therefore, all hope of future conversion is destroyed. 

There is a still more serious objection. The average price ob- 
tained for the new loan, as stated above, was a little under 87} per 
cent. The loan, therefore, was placed at a discount of 123 per 
cent.; in other words, for every 87/. 4s. 2d. which the Indian 
Government has now obtained it will have to repay 100/. Without 
any advantage in the shape of lower interest, as has just been 
shown, but for the mere imaginary credit of being able 
to borrow at the rate of 3 per cent., the Indiar. Government has 
therefore undertaken the liability to repay at a future time to the 
holders of these bonds not only the amount which has now been 
lent to it, but 123 per cent. in addition. The objection, then, to 
the system of borrowing just now adopted is, firstly, that a burden 
of 12} per cent., for which no equivalent has been received, is 
imposed upon the Indian taxpayer; secondly, that a rate of interest 
has been adopted so low that no reduction can reasonably be ex- 

in the future, and that this has been done without ob- 
taining any compensation of any kind for India. No doubt the 
object of the Indian Government is to reduce the old sterling debt 
gradually to’ 3 per cent. Some of that debt bears interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent., some at the rate of 3} per cent, and some 
at the rate of 3 percent. The hope, of course, is that the whole 


may by-and-bye be reduced to 3 per cent. It is an accepted 
B 
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axiom on the Stock Exchange that the larger a stock is the more 
easily can bargains be made in it—that is to say, the more easily 
can a holder sell, or an investor buy—and, consequently, that 
the price is always better the larger the stock is. By continuing 
to borrow, even at a sacrifice, now at the rate of 3 per cent. 
the Three per Cent. stock of the Indian Government is be- 
coming considerable. The old stock amounts to nearly 6} millions 
sterling and the new stock to 6 millions, making the total 123 
millions sterling. Of the Three and a Half per Cents. there are 
about 11} millions sterling existing, and of the Four per Cents. 
over 534 millions, The hope, no doubt, is to reduce the interest 


both on the Three and a Halfs and on the Four per Cents., and | 


by so doing to effect a considerable saving. That there would be 
a considerable saving is obvious if the price of the Three per Cents. 
stood at par, and the conversion could be effected without giving 
a large bonus to the holders. But this is not the case. It seems 
to us, therefore, for the reasons just stated, that it would have 
been a wiser policy to have borrowed at 3} percent, At that 
rate the probability is that the Indian Government could have 
borrowed at par, or very nearly. As soon as the Four per Cents. 
became convertible, it would have succeeded, it may be hoped, in 
reducing the rate of interest by $ per cent., which would have 
been a handsome saving. And in the course of some years it 
possibly might be able to borrow at 3 per cent., provided it was 
not involved in the meantime in a great war, and the development 
of the resources of the Empire proceeded as rapidly as during 
recent years. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HE great encouragement which the art of painting on china 
has derived from the liberal patronage of royalty is annually 
visible in the work exhibited at the galleries of Messrs. Howell 
& James in Regent Street, where the fruits of keen emulation 
cannot but gratify all who watch the progress of a fascinating 
branch of decorative art. Though the number of works is this 
year somewhat less than in previous exhibitions, the average 
artistic quality is thoroughly sustained, while an interesting addi- 
tional feature may be found in a collecticn of pastel drawings and 
sketches full of promise for the future of the new department of 
Messrs. Howell & James's art classes. The china-painting, on the 
whole, shows the distinct bias towards pictorial rather than purely 
decorative or ornate treatment of the material that usually cha- 
racterizes these exhibitions. Designs in conventional ornament are 
rare, and yet more rare are essays in pure Japanesque. Natural 
objects—such as flowers, birds, fruit, and the like—are for the 
greater part arranged with more or less aim to pictorial effect, and 
are endowed with full relief and atmosphere, light and shade. ‘To 
make a picture, not to decorate the material, is the main object. 
Figure and landscape studies, with portraiture, also form larger 
classes of work. Examples there are, of course, in which still 
life receives a more subjective treatment, where the artistic aim 
is truly decorative, and deals with the sensuous charm of colour, 
its subtle nuances, and more recondite harmonies. In this class 
are the eight contributions of Mr. G. Schuller which gain the 
ld medal presented by the judges, Mr. F. Goodall and Mr. 

. 8S. Marks. These are all studies of flowers, or of fruit and flowers 
combined, and the work of a colourist of uncommon sensitiveness 
and refinement. Miss Kirkman’'s “ Narcissus” (75) and “Lilac” 
(886) are awarded the Princess Alice prize presented by the Grand 
Duke of Hesse. The latter design is distinctly superior to the 
former, which is rather garish in effect and cold in colour. Miss 
OC. H. Spiers worthily gains the companion prize with her 
“ Dorothy” (64), and as much may be said of the award of 
the Crown Princess of Germany's prize to Mrs. William Smith, 
of Woodclyff, for two plaques of “ Persian Design ” (34 and 
78). These are no mere adaptations of Persian ornament, but 
intelligent applications of a theory of design. Miss E. Welby’s 
“ Renaissance Dish” (195) and “ Italian Dish ” (201) fully merit by 
their beauty and distinction the prize offered by the Crown Princess 
for the best works by a lady professional. Among other works by 
—— must be mentioned a fine study of a head by Miss 
tler, “In the Orchard” (150) ; two landscapes, “ The Vintage ” 
(191) and “ Italian Peasants” (205), by V. Tossens; Miss Agnes 
Barclay’s “ Tea Set decorated in Blue” (580); Mrs. Dunham 
Massey's “Pair of Pilgrim Vases” (581, 583); Miss Edith 
Maplestone’s “ Pauline” (722), a sound study in portraiture ; Miss 
Butler's “ Mabel” (902); and the dessert services by Miss Weiss 
(947, 949) and by Mrs. Knowles (940). The field of work is so 
extensive and has so many aspects of interest, it is impossible to 
note all the meritorious works shown, many of which are not in 
competition. Of these are the “Hide and Seek” (50) and 
“ Waiting for the Milk” (60) by Mrs. Sparkes; the “ Autumn ” 
minic Grenet, of whose charming colour and delicate grey tone 
the “ Hiatte de Bucherons” (198) is a notableexample. Deservedly 
commended are Mrs. Nelson Lee’s nobly-handled flower-piece 
“ Clematis” (97) and the “ Oranges ” (748) of Miss L. F. Stains. 
Mr. Arthur Severn, Mr. Edward Tayler, and Miss F, Claxton are 
awarded prizes for drawings in pastel, in which department Mr. 
H. S. Marks and Mr. W. I. Yeames also exhibit, though they do 
not, of course, compete. For a new venture the show must be 

considered a success. 


Mr. George Tinworth’s personality is always vigorously re- 


exposition of a Scriptural text that for completeness and didactie 
force might well be the envy of a popular preacher. His latest 
work, now on view at Messrs. Doulton’s on the Albert Embank. 
ment, consists of four large sculpturesin high relief, designed as g 
memorial of the late Mr, Bromley-Davenport, to be erected ip 
Capesthorne Chapel. The subjects illustrated—for the decoratiyg 
is still subordinated in Mr. Tinworth’s work. to the pictorial—are 
the temptation of Eve ; the lifting up of the serpent in the wilder. 
ness; the Crucifixion; and the Ascension. The treatment of the 
last three subjects is more in accordance with the traditions of art 
than is usual with the sculptor; the grouping of the figures is 
harmonious, the composition effective and pleasing, the ensemble 


| skilfully preserved. “The Power of Temptation ” presents a cha- 
| racteristic quaintness in the nude figure of Eve standing on a 
| couchant elephant in the act of plucking the fruit, while Adam sits 
| below with clasped hands and bowed head in an attitude of medi. 
tation. The suggestion of impending calamity is felicitous, and 
the boldness of the design—strange and striking though it is—is 
not of the assertive kind that weakens the sculpturesque quality, 
The figure of Eve is rightly predominant in the sculptor’s scheme, 
and suave lines and suppleness of modelling distinguish it. The 
luxuriant details in this composition of fern and fraitage and palm 
are treated with equal fidelity and breadth. 

The revival of art needlework, stimulated by the establish- 
ment of many schools, has animated the enterprise of amateurs 
in many directions. The amateur, indeed, is just now very active 
in most branches of art production, with results that merit re- 
cognition even when the object is not the promotion of charitable 
schemes as it is with an exhibition of art needlework and paint- 
ings on velvet and other textures by Miss Tuckett, of Shirehampton, 
now on view at 3 Bruton Street. A variety of objects beautiful 
in themselves and of useful or decorative application are here 
collected, designed, and executed by the exhibitor. Many of the 
designs, both in needlework and painting, possess an excellent 
largeness of style, true decorative value, and harmonious colour, 
while the execution shows soundness of method and deft craft, 
There is much freshness of scheme and breadth of technique in 
the paintings of lilies, roses, horse-chestnut, and other flowers on 
plaques, velvet, canvas; the disposition to avoid the commonplace 
without indulging in the exuberance of eccentricity is agreeably 
illustrated by the general characteristics of the work shown, 


vealed in whatever work he undertakes, He gives a pictorial 


THE ALBERT PALACE. 


NDER Mr. William Holland’s management the dail, 
gramme at the Albert Palace, Battersea Park, aH wn 
varied round of entertainments that keeps the visitor well em- 
ployed and sure of amusement. The great public who love a show 
and a wonder yearn, however, for novelty not less than variety, 
and the need is amply met by Katsnoschin Awata,a Japanese 
entertainer. In the feats of this performer there is not a little to 
excite admiration and gratify the passion for the marvellous, His 
clever demonstrations involve unerring agility of eye and hand. 
They may not properly be classed as jugglery, for the Japanese at 
his best is no conjurer. His aim is not to deceive the eye of the 
critical or delude the judgment. His more astonishing displays 
belong to the art that seems to set at naught the law of gravita- 
tion and other accepted natural laws. They are complex feats of 
balancing, in which nicety of calculation, quick vision, and a 
dexterous hand combine to produce some curious manifestations. 
The performer's feat of tossing a tumbler high in the air 
and catching it in the shallow cup-like end of a slender cane 
is the last evolution of the game of cup-and-ball. The tumbler, 
filled with water to the brim, is any balanced on 
the same long cane, which is elevated on a sharpened short 
stick that rests on the juggler’s chin. Without losing a 
of water, the cane and tumbler revolve and are trans 
without change of the performer's position to a piece of string, 
when they continue the movement, while the small stick is 
inclined at an acute angle. Some neat manceuvres with balls 
are also notable, as when a ball is balanced on a small stick that 
rests on the performer’s nose and is adroitly transferred to the top 
of a second stick that reclines against the first till it gradually 
assumes an upright position. This difficult feat is varied in con- 
junction with a fan—an article that is a prominent feature in some 
clever, though less novel, manipulations with a number of balls. 
Some very deft play is also shown with four or five balls and two 
short sticks, about which the former fly and spin, or occupy 
rilous stations on the extremities of the sticks or on the arms of 
atsnoschin Awata. These feats are executed with considerable 
grace and crisp facility, and doubtless others equally admirable 
may be forthcoming from so versatile a talent. 


RACING. 


Net age was an immense attendance at Kempton Park on the 
7th, and the fields were very large. Twenty-one horses 
ran for the Shepperton Selling cap, and backers were 
clever enough to select the winner in Libation, an aged geld- 
ing by Cremorne, carrying the top weight. They deserved the 
more credit for doing so, because he had disappointed them ten 
days before at Newmarket, where they made first favourite 
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for a Selling Plate. Two apprenticed jockeys claimed the new 

Ibs. allowance, on the ground of not having won three races, for 
the first time in this handicap, but their privilege did not enable 
either of them to get even a place, and Archer sailed in, a winner 

two lengths, on the favourite. The Kempton Park Grand Prize 
Kf 1,000l, did not bring out any horse that had shown high public 
form, and the two leading favourites had not been out before this 
season. The first of these was a colt by Muncaster out of Mrs, 
Jones, who ran twice unsuccessfully last year, but had what 
the sporting newspapers call a “ private reputation”; the second 
was The Sun, a colt by Beauclere out of Stella, who had run the 
same number of races as the Mrs. Jones colt, and with a like 
result; but he had cost 1,700 guineas as a yearling, so it was 
certainly his duty to win. These two colts were ridden by the 
fashionable jockeys, G. Barrett and Archer; but another famous 
jockey (Cannon) beat the orf with Scherzo, a colt by Galopin 
out of Bowstring, that surpassed even the bad public 
form of the two favourites by losing three races last season 
and as me Oe year also. The next day a dozen two-year-olds 
ran for the Kempton Park Great Breeders’ Produce Stakes, a race 
worth 1,920/. e Duke of Westminster’s Red Cross, a colt by 
Rosicrucian out of Cognisance, with Archer on his back, made his 
first public appearance in this race, and he started first favourite at 
evens. General Owen Williams’s Vatican, by Peter, was second 
favourite, although he had been beaten twice at Northampton, and 
with this colt Wood won by a neck after a hard fight with Lord 
Hartington’s Isosceles, a colt by Isonomy out of Belphosbe. The 
value of this victory was apparently en te gat by the subsequent 
defeat of Isosceles in a race at Newmarket, which we shall notice 
ntly. Both Vatican and Isosceles are entered for next year's 
Derby. In their endeavours to pronounce the name of the last- 
named colt the bookmakers were more energetic than successful. 
Red Cross showed some temper when being mounted, and he never 
seemed to try throughout the race, so it is possible that he may 
show to more advan when in a better humour, 

On the Sunday following the Kempton Park Meeting the 
Grande Poule des Produits of 3,148/. was run for in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The favourite was M. M, Ephrussi’s Gamin, the winner 
of the Poule d’Essai of 2,336/., a race sometimes called the French 
Two Thousand, which had been run for a fortnight earlier. He 
met his match, however, in Mr. T. Carter's Jupin, and two other 
horses were also able to try his mettle, for, after what is said to 
have been a pretty race between the four, Gamin, who held a slight 
lead, ran wide, and allowed Jupin to win by a length, while Firma- 
ment got up to his head, and Sauterelle reached his quarters. Both 
the winner and the third in the race are by Silvio, and the second 
is by Hermit. There was a beautiful race, again, for the Prix de 
Diane (French Oaks) on Sunday last, at Chantilly, between two 
fillies belonging to M. A. Lupin. Presta, by Petrarch, won 

a neck from Perlina, by Silvio, It is likely enough that 
Silvio may yet turn out a great success at the stud, and it is 
impossible to help feeling some satisfaction at the reflection that 
English racing-blood still holds its own, or that it is generally 
more successful when fresh from this country than when it has 
been transmitted through several generations in a more genial 
clime. 


The heavy rain came none too soon for the Newmarket Second 
Spring Meeting. On the first day the racing did not begin until 
half-past two, a late hour, but one which suited those who did not 
wish to leave London too early. It was a terribly wet day; and, 
much as trainers and owners were rejoicing at the rain, ordinary 
oe found it most unpleasant, and the attendance was one of 

e smallest of late years. It was a poor day’s racing, but backers had 
an excellent time of it; and Newmarket might well be proud of run- 
ning a dead-heat with Kempton in producing a field of twenty-one 
for an unimportant handicap. This number of horses came out for 
the Visitors’ Plate; and, as at Kempton, backers were successful 
in selecting the winner from out of the large field that went to 
the post. Their champion was Exning, a three-year-old by Mask, 
whose public form had been none of the highest, and he won easily 
by six lengths from Prickly Pear, another three-year-old, to whom 
he was giving 2 st. all but 2 lbs. Asthere were a number of other 
three-year-olds behind him, all receiving from 1 st. to 2st., it is 
evident that there are plenty of bad horses in training, boast as we 
may of our Ormondes and our Bards. Present Times was giving 
the winner 23 lbs. and ran well, but the weight told in the heavy 
— as he came up the ascent from the Abingdon Bottom. 

neat but lightly-built Gervas, by Trappist, won the Two- 
Year-Old Stakes very easily. This was the third Hundred-Pound 
Selling Plate that he had won at Newmarket this spring; but 
nobody would give 5o0o0/. for him when he was put up to auction 
after the race. Another Trappist, a moderate-looking filly out of 
Miss Dayrell, won the next race, and we may begin to hope to see 
many of his stock showing some of their father’s speed. The 
only non-favourite that won throughout the day was General 
Owen Williams's Lisbon, a three-year-old that has thickened into 
& useful-looking colt. Beaulieu was made the favourite, correctly 
enough, too, on “book form,” for he had given 12 lbs. and a 
beating to Counterfeit at the First Spring Meeting; last year 
Counterfeit had beaten Lisbon when receiving 3lbs., and now 
Beaulieu was to give only 6lbs. to Lisbon. He ran well over 
three parts of the distance, but tired in coming down the hill, and 
finished fourth only. 

The great race of the meeting was the Payne Stakes. It did 
not bring out any of the leading favourites for the Derby, as it did 


when Melton and Harvester won it; but there could be no doubt 
about Button Park’s claim to favouritism. After running unplaced 
to Minting and Ormonde last year, he had looked quite a different, 
if rather a plain, colt when he came out at the Craven Meeting, 
and beat Grey Friars by half a length at 5 Ibs.; and, as he was 
now to meet him at only 3 Ibs., he seemed to hold him safe. 
Mephisto had certainly been third for the Two Thousand; but he 
been about ten lengths behind Minting and a dozen behind 

Ormonde, and his finishing in front of Saraband could scarcely be 
taken into serious consideration, for, if that was Saraband’s true 
form, he must have turned out a very moderate three-year-old. 
Button Park took the lead at the Rowley Mile Post and held 
it until he was more than half-way down the Bushes Hill, 
when The Sun and Hamo dashed together into the Abingdon 
Mile Bottom. But the race was not for them. At the foot of the 
ascent they were challenged by St. Michael and Grey Friars, and, 
as they ran up it, Grey Friars shot out and won by two lengths. 
St. Michael was rawr { but he ran rather ungenerously and looked 
as if he might have done better if he had tried, and The Sun 
finished only a neck behind him. Grey Friars, who belongs to 
Lord Zetland, is by Hermit out of Perseverance, a mare that 
inherited two distinct strains of what Dr. Shorthouse used to call 
the “ accursed Blacklock blood.” After his victory, he was backed 
at 25 to 1 for the Derby, while Button Park, who stood at 33 to I 
before the race, was now sent to 100 to 1. That Button Park 
should run only fifth was an extraordinary reversion of public 
form. Exning, whose father, Mask, won the first Payne Stakes, 
showed what form he is in at present by winning the Flying 
Handicap when giving more than 2 st. and a half to a colt of 
age. Mask, who ran a bad third to 

tby, is a very promising young stallion, as far as 7 is 
concerned. The mere chaveighinsl pony, Genista, who had 
won the first race for which she ever ran at the First Spring 
Meeting, now won her second, although by a neck only. She 
is out of the Oaks winner, Hippia, who was twenty years old 
when she was foaled. The Breeders’ Plate brought out one of 
the best-looking two-year-olds that had been seen in public this 
season in Salisbury, a bay colt by Camballo, belonging to Mr. 
D. Baird, Camballo’s stock did no great wonders last year; 
but the form shown by The Lambkin and Montroyd in 1884 
proved that his blood is by no means to be despised, and so pro- 
mising a yearling was Salisbury that 710 guineas were given for 
him last July. Isosceles was made the favourite; but he was 
unplaced, and there was a very fine race between Salisbury, 
Guadiana, and Mamia, who finished in the above order, se 
by half a length and a head. Isosceles ran fourth. This form 
would appear to make the three placed horses better than Vatican ; 
yet the previous running of Guadiana and Mamia had not been 
superlative. 

he weather on the last day was simply intolerable, and but 
few ~~ remained to see the racing. Lord Charles, a four-year- 
old by Phenix, who had lost each of the nine races for which 
he competed last year, won easily from Present Times, who 
was giving him a stone. Perdita II., the winner of the Great 
Cheshire Handicap at Chester, was first favourite for the 200, 
Plate; but the race was won in a canter by Beaulieu, who 
has made a useful plater, considering that he only cost 100 
guineas as a yearling; but no one would give the 8oo/. for 
which he was offered after his victory. The prettiest race of 
the day was for a Maiden Plate, between The Baron, Luciana, 
and Penrhyn, when the first named won by a head, in the hands 
of Lashmar, and the two others ran a dead-heat under Cannon 
and Archer, ; 

Woodland, a promising colt, that had won an unimportant 
two-year-old plate at Newmarket on the Wednesday, won the St. 
George’s Plate of 500/. at Windsor on Saturday. In both races 
he ran in a very raw fashion, and it is far from impossible that, 
when a little more matured, he may turn out a remarkably smart 
colt. He was one of the ro earlings, and Mr. D. Baird, his 
present owner, bought him for 610 guineas. He is by Spring- 
field, who has done much to increase the reputation of Her 
Majesty's stud-farm. 

tudents of public form will read the publication of the weights 
for the Manchester Handicap with much interest, gy as it 
does a comment upon some past racing of a high class. It will 
astonish many to find that a three-year-old called Ashplant, by 
Umpire, a colt that cost 72 guineas as a yearling, and of whose 
very existence some people may be ignorant, is esteemed by the 
handicapper as 2 lbs. better than The Bard, whom the same 
authority considers only 5 lbs. superior to the successful plater 
Castor, a colt that he puts but 1 1b. above St. Michael. For the 
Payne Stakes Grey Friars gave St. Michael 3 lbs. and certainly 
more than a 3 Ibs. beating, and last season Grey Friar’s form was 
not within a stone of that of The Bard, taking the line (to use a 
racing phrase) through Bread Knife; yet the eer would 
have us believe that there are only 6 lbs, between St. Michael 
and The Bard. He may have very good reasons for what he has 
done, and we should be disposed to treat them with respect and 
attention. 

At a meeting of the Jockey Club held during the Second 
Spring Meeting, a useful rule was passed with a view to putting a 
limit to the excessive charges made by jockeys under the head of 
“ expenses.”’ Lord Suffolk read a courteous letter which the 
stewards had received from the secretary of the French Jockey 
Club relative to the recent legislation with regard to foreign 
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horses and English handicaps. Certain members of the Irish 
Terf Parliament—for there is Home Rule in Ireland so far as 
racing is concerned—have not accepted the new law quite so 
complacently. 


THE MUZZLE. 


as CHARLES WARREN has done wisely in extending the 
Muzzling Order of his predecessor so as to take in the months 
of the London season, It is true, as we have pointed out before, 
that dogs are scarcely more liable to go ah the height of 
summer than in the depth of winter, though the old superstition 
that connects rabies with the malign influence of the dog-star is 
still so widely held that the sight of the muzzle in the summer 
streets will be an inestimable boon to many a nervous wayfarer. 
There are, however, more serious considerations than a tender 
regard for senile susceptibilities which, in our opinion, render the 
use of the muzzie up to the end of the summer imperative. If it 
could be shown, first, that the Muzzling Order had been duly 
enforced and kept ever since it was issued, and if, secondly, it 
could be guaranteed that no dog bearing the seeds of rabies within 
him had been introduced into the metropolis during that period 
or was likely to be introduced in the future, we would gladly see 
every muzzle sold for old iron to-morrow. But, as it is, the 
muzzles will all be wanted for a long time to come and many 
more of them, if we are to put our foot successfully down 
on this scourge of rabies. In London, muzzling, fitfully en- 
forced and plentifully disregarded as it has been, has achieved 
a greater success than we could possibly have hoped. That it 
would all but stamp out rabies in London, and send the death- 
rate from hydrophobia down to zero, we fully expected, or we 
should not have called for it so persistently. But, besides that, 
the enforcement of the order has enabled the muzzle to live down 
tie bad name which had been given it by ignorance and prejudice. 
Familiarity with it has bred at least acquiescence in the case of 
most intelligent dog-owners, who have at length been educated into 
candidly admitting that, if a little care is taken to fit a dog with a 
well-made muzzle, he will soon get completely used to it, and will 
wear it without fret or fury. We hear now none of the nonsense 
about dogs being driven into rabies by the irritation of the muzzle. 
It is also gratefully confessed by many dog-owners that the order 
has effectually cleared the streets of the thousands of houseless 
mongrels whose existence constituted a standing menace to the 
civilized canine community. The work that has been done so far 
has been, in fact, a necessary preliminary, an educational prelude, 
to the wider and more final measures which we hope the authori- 
ties will soon find courage to inaugurate. 

To discard the muzzle now, or to enforce its use half-heartedly, 
would, in our opinion, be the height of folly; it would be to 
eisk forfeiting the advantages that have so far been gained at 
the ex of much irritation and considerable pecuniary out- 
lay. Every week at this time of the year brings a large influx 
ot dogs into London from districts possibly infected by rabies. 
Families are coming up for the season, or straggling home from 
their winter stay in warmer climates, with their pet dogs in 
their train. It would be almost too much to expect that not a 
single one of these dogs will bear the germs of rabies within him. 
But, whether these secret laboratories of the rabies virus are to be 
counted by units or tens, it is as plain as noonday that without 
the muzzle they constitute a most dangerous element amongst the 
thousands of town dogs from whom we flatter ourselves that we 
have banished the last seeds of the disease. A single mad dog in 
a single mad run might easily be the means of making rabies once 
again as prevalent as it was last autumn. For the next few 
weeks, then, we hope that the Muzzling Order will be enforced 
with renewed vigour. Of late we have regretted to find it sys- 
tematically disregarded in many parts of London. Daily in the 
most crowded streets one meets dogs neither muzzled nor led, nor 
even “ under proper control” in the very perfunctory sense which 
Mr. Paget untortunately attributed to that official phrase. We 
would urgently impress on the police as well as on the lovers of 
dogs that if they wish to prevent a new outbreak of rabies they 
must obey the regulations with a little more sincerity. 

For the reasons given above, the London season is an omens 
favourable time for the introduction of rabies; but there is at a 
times a large immigration of dogs into the metropolis. Dozens of 
dogs bred for the London market are brought from the country 
every week, and no one who knows anything of the conditions under 
which many of these animals are reared would be astonished to hear 
of rabies being spread by their instrumentality. It is painful to 
have to admit that, in spite of all the Muzzling Order has done 
for us, London will become liable, and more than liable, to a 
fresh outbreak of rabies the very moment it is revoked. We can- 
not put all immigrant dogs into quarantine until they have purged 
themselves of the suspicion of harbouzing the virus of rabies. 
Such a scheme would be unworkable. In short, all the facts lead 
up to the conclusion that a partial Muzzling Order, even when 
applied over so large an area as that of London, is in reality only 
@ palliative measure, a mere mowing down of thistles without 
touching their roots. So long as a single case of rabies is left in 
the meee so long shall we have periodical outbreaks of the 
disease. ‘The only truly scientific and practical mode of dealing 
with it is to enforce muzziing for an adequate period in every 
parish in the island, and to insist on all dogs henceforward im- 
ported from abroad undergoing the three months’ quarantine 


which they have to do if taken to the Australian colonies. We 
venture to say that if these measures were rigidly enforced, 
with sulequehie exceptions in the case of shepherd dogs and dogs 
kept for purposes of sport, rabies would soon become as extinct 
in England as the Black Death or the sweating sickness. We 
shall, perhaps, be told that now that M. Pasteur has found a cure 
for hydrophobia, all this anxiety to stamp out rabies is a mere 
counsel of perfection. We have the greatest admiration for M, 
Pasteur’s work, and no one can hope more ardently than we do 
that the British Hydrophobia Commission, which is now preparing 
its report on his latest achievement, will be able to endorse it 
with its Q. E, D. But all the Pasteurs in the world cannot 
make nonsense of the old truism that prevention is better than 
cure, and we believe that even M. Pasteur himself, if consulted 
with regard to the problem of dealing with rabies and hydro- 
hobia in these islands, would decide for the muzzle. M. Pasteur 
ows too well what are the risks, uncertainties, and expenses of 
a resort to his method of cure, to say nothing of the agonies of 
apprehension that every subject of it must experience, not to 
wish to limit the number of candidates who unfortunately be- 
come qualified for it. We grudge M. Pasteur none of the wor- 
ship with which he is being surrounded in France. But, tho 
in choosing for the man of science the pedestal instead of t 
stake, we show that we can make better use of our man of 
science than our forefathers, our duty does not end there. The 
truest worship is obedience, If there is to be a new scientific 
dispensation, it will be one with many commandments to be 
kept. To the practical man, science which has no practical 
lessons to teach is mere pedantry. But when science comes 
forward with definite precepts, the man and the nation who 
hesitate to obey it are guilty of downright folly. The growing 
respect for science is an excellent token, but to make of science 
a toy god, to be obeyed only just so far as suits our ease and 
our inclination, is an inanity. This, it seems to us, is what 
we have been doing in this question of rabies. It took years of 
patient observation and experiment to prove that rabies, like other 
zymotic disease, is never self-born, and, if never self-born, then 
with ease to be prevented. But this once proved, it is the height 
of inconsistency and absurdity to elevate to the gods the men who 
have worked out such truths as this, and all the while to go on 
just as if they had never worked at all, 


THE THEATRES, 


OMEDIES that do not sink to farce are rare enough to make 
very welcome a comedietta of the old-fashioned type, in 
which riot does not for humour nor license override law. 
Despite its frolicsome title, Mr. H. Mainwaring Dunstan’s Houp 
La! Tra La La! these refreshing qualities, The piece, 
which was produced at the Royalty on Thursday, is derived from 
the German. The dialogue is terse, and its liveliness has nothing 
of irritating verbal smartness. The drollery of the sketch lies in 
the consequences that ensue from a case of mistaken identity. 
Sir Frederick Flighty, though engaged to marry Lady Fanny 
Fane, is eagerly awaiting a visit from a Mlle. Leonie, a circus 
performer, when his friend Jack Coverdale calls on him and will 
not be persuaded to leave. In the height of the dilemma a letter 
arrives for Sir Frederick, urging his immediate presence at his 
mother’s, whereon he has no choice but to commend the ex- 
pected Leonie to his friend, and to reveal a little scheme he 
had devised to gain her interest. This plot amounts to the 
upsetting of the carriage of the fair équestrienne by cunningly 
obstructing the road, by which accident he hoped to pose as her 
gallant rescuer. The crash is heard, the servant rushes in with 
the news, and finally the lady is borne into the presence of 
Coverdale. Being Lady Fanny Fane, she quickly learns the 
truth, worms out of the unsuspecting Coverdale the perfidy of 
Sir Frederick, and plays the part of the actress so admirably 
that when the false lover returns he is horror-struck to see his 
friend singing at the piano and his fiancée pledging him in a 
bumper of champagne and joining in a bacchanalian chorus. In 
delivering himself of his share of the tissue of misapprehen- 
sions that lead to this situation Mr. Severne, as Coverdale, 
acted with excellent discrimination. The transition from the 
dry, cynical tone and careless manner towards his friend, and 
the gradual increase of bis fervour towards the supposed Leonie, 
were effected with admirable art. Miss Florence Dysart played 
the part of the circus-rider as if she were conscious of the masque 
—which is precisely what the piece demands, Mr. F. Lewis's 
Sir Frederick was earnest and vigorous, and a small servant's 
part was endowed with touches of unforced humour by Mr. 
J. E. Mining. Mr. Dunstan’s comedietta was followed by @ 
“powerful domestic drama,” entitled Zhe Esmondes of Virginia, 
in which Miss Helen Barry appeared as Rachel Esmonde, after- 
wards Mrs. Trevor. The domestic interest of this wonderful pro- 
duction is decidedly strong—in the old transpontine style. If the 


Esmondes of Castlewood, Va., in the days of the American Civil 
War, could conceivably relieve their burdened souls of the very 
modern gush, the stagey rant, and outworn sentiment that abound 
in this play, there can be little doubt of the appalling degeneracy 


of the race of Esmonde. 
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HEALIOS AND OSHEEANUS. 


—, Malachi wrested, in legend of old, 
From the Saxon invaders—who'd had, we are told, 
The bad taste to bedeck 
His detestable neck 
With so “ loud” an adornment—the collar of gold, 
Sure ne'er has been seen such an iligant q 
Or one more delightfully barren of moral, 
when t’other day 
Tim Healy the brave, 
In a fig’rative way, 
But without “ by your lave,” 
Laid a hand rude Fe rough 
On the recreant scruff 
Of that worse-than-the-Saxon invader of Galway 
Who dared to compete 
For that glorious seat, 
And though never “ the man for” that county, but alway 
A mere hanger-on 
Of the party, yet won— 
Yes, won it and sits for it now—who but he ? 
With the airs of a patriot, Captain O'Shea, 


Says Healy last week (he was writing to Lynch, 

Who was beaten for Galway contesting each inch), 

“ O'Shea, now the need for concealment has passed away, 
Clearly stands forth a political castaway, 

Dares not be honest, and bluntly rebel, 

But secretly counter-works Mr. Parnell.” 


“ Aha”! cries O’Shea, 
“ Tt is easy to see ” — 
(Now this is important and noted should be) 
“ It is easy to see why this scurrilous Tim 
Uses language so hot ; 
Sure he forgot 
What a snub I administered lately to him 
When a Doblun acquaintance, who thought we might cease 
From hostilities, came, 
And in Timothy’s name 
Made overchures plain for a treaty of peace.” 


Says Healy, “ What I? 
Make ov—it’s a l-e! 
Could you prove it, I'd don a white sheet for my clothing, 
And Galway all through - 
I would canvass for you ; 
But meanwhile with contempt I regard you and loathing.” 


Now, what said O'Shea, 
And what answer made he 
When thus given the 1-e in his teeth, as you see ? 
Did he instantly send 
(As one might recommend) 
For his “ Dod,” and its pages look through for “ a friend ”? 
Sure, there he'd find plenty, 
“O's,” fifteen or twenty. 
“ O'Brien, O’Brien, O'Brien, O’Brien” 
(Thus runs a division-list line after line) ; 
“OQ Connor, O’Connor, O'Connor, O'Connor” 
(All men, we believe, of “ unscrupulous honour”) ; 
“ O'Doherty, O'Hanlon, O’Hea, 
O'Kelly, O’Mara, O'Shea.” 
There are yet other “O's,” 
Who, we're bound to suppose, 
Would support any “O” against any U's foes, 
But no! ah no! 
There was not any “O” 
With a “ message ” to Healy instructed to go. 


~ pad each from the loins of an Irish king, 
ot one of that band did a cartel bring, 

Not even O’Hea, 

Though he surely should be 
The predestinate stay and support of O'Shea. 

But the Captain just wrote 

A contimptible note, 
A six-line affair, to explain, if you please, 
That his Doblun friend's meaning he didn't quite seize, 
And in thinking that Healy would overchures make, 
He had fall’n into—hem—well, a sort of mistake. 


But this from an “0” and a Captain too! 
Impossible! No! 
It can not have been so! 
That tale for posterity never will do! 


sf discern in its form a symbolical pith, 
regard the whole thing as a Healiac myth, 
The Sun will, no doubt, 
As Tim Healy come out, 
Its spots as his failings, its rays as his ire ; 
Sun-swallowing sea 
Will appear as O'Shea 
(Short form of Osheeanus) Eater of Fire ! 


And though it is hard to arrive at the notion 
Of what they will guess 
From Tim Healy's success, 
And the signal and utter defeat of the Ocean, 
They'll surely reject all historical claim 
For a story which seems to put heroes to shame, 
Or appears to impute 
= snub so acute 
To an “0,” an “ M.P.,” and a Captain to boot. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LAUDERDALE PAPERS.—VOL. IIL* 


HE third and last volume of the Lauderdale Papers is as 
interesting as its predecessors, and maintains Mr. Osmund 
Airy’s claim to have made a valuable contribution to the materials 
for Scottish history. Nor is the interest limited to Scotland, for 
we are given some curious glimpses of English politics, especially 
of the part played by Shaftesbury—not as yet branded by Dryden 
with A yt of Achitophel—and of his efforts, finally success- 
ful, to draw Monmouth under his influence. Much light is thrown 
upon the sentiments and conduct of Charles II. throughout the 
iod. We read his characteristic notes of encouragement to 
uderdale, when the latter after six years of despotic power in 
Scotland found himself confronted for the first time by a Par- 
liamentary Opposition, or when his enemies had succeeded in 
raising against him a storm in the English House of Commons, 
which resulted in an address to the King praying him 
to remove Lauderdale from his presence for ever. We learn 
from the Earl of Kincardin how the King gave “a snapper 
ansuer” to some complaint of Lauderdale’s especial foe, the 
Duke of Hamilton; and at a later time another of the corre- 
spondents, Lord Arran, incidentally gives the royal views on the 
liability of the Hundred, a topic which has recently become of 
lively interest. Charles, it must be explained, was king in 
justitication of Lauderdale’s action in quartering Highland forces 
upon the disaflected West of Scotland, from which loud and bitter 
complaints reached the royal ear—complaints which, said His 
Majesty, anticipating the historic phrase of Lord Ellenborough, he 
found * all to be false as hell” :— 

Then his Majesty said to the Bishop of Winchester, that a special freind 
of his, 1 mean of the King’s, had complained of the severity of quartering, 
which He answered by telling him of a severer course in England, that is 
that the hundred of Twitnham had payed alone, in one year, three thousand 
pound sterling for Robberys committed in Hentsloheath: which they had 
not committed, nor could not prevent, and that he thoght that indeed very 
hard and severe, but, said his Majesty, that person told me it was so, but 
yet it was by law; then said the King, I answered that the quartering in 
Scotland was as much by law, and in cases of lesse consequence ; for my 
cash keeper can send men upon free quarter to compell people to pay my 
revenew. 

From the next letter it is evident that the King’s “ special 
freind ” was the Duke of Monmouth, who had been gained to the 
side of the Scottish Opposition, and who, moreover, as he after- 
wards showed when in command at the battle of Bothwell Brigz, 
had a general inclination to mild measures. At this time a second 
great storm against Lauderdale was brewing in the English House 
of Commons; and one incident of this political commotion had 
the remarkable effect of causing an unwonted outburst of passion in 
the ordinarily cool and easy-going King. The phenomenon is 
recorded by two correspondents, the Earl of Murray and Sir 
Andrew Forrester, both writing from Whitehall on the gth of 
May, 1678, Our quotation is from Forrester, whose whole letter 
is well worth reading, both as a lively account of the Parliamentary 


roceedings and for the glimpses it gives of the wire-pulling 
hind the scenes : — 


Henry Saville being the only Person of the Kings iftediat Domestick 
Servants that appeared openly and voted against you last teusday, we? 
having been told the King by severalls, and particularly by the Earle of 
Ancram, who also told his Maj* some base reproach‘ull words that Saville 
had sayd of you; the King was mightily displeased against him, and to 
so high a degree, that when he was late that night goeing to bed, and 
Saville comeing in after his ordinary way, the King upon the first sight of 
him fell into such a passion, that his face & lipps became as pale (almost) 
as death, his cheeks & armes trembled, and then he sayd to Saville, You 
Villayne how dare you have the impudence to come into my presence when 
you are guilty of such basenes as you have showne this day? I doe now 
& from hence forth discharge you from my service, cofianding you never to 
come any more into my presence nor to any place where I shall happen to 
be: So that base villayne was ifiediatly sent a packing, with a vengeance 
to him ; for, of all that are or have been about the court, none did soe 
avowedly as he did indeavour to doe you all possible bad offices: and may 
all of his Maj“« Dominions that are of that temper soon meet with the like 
or a worse usage. . . . . Much about the same time, his Maj‘ did highly 
signify his displeasure against Sir William Lowther for having in all the 
three votes of tuesday last, divided sgainst the King, the Ministers in 
generall, and your Grace in particular. The shreud effects whereof he has 
since tasted, to his losse & shame, for the King did yesterday morneing 
turne him out of his place in the Customehouse ; which struck soe great a 
terrour into the hearts of a great many of the House (with what was done 
to Saville) that there was not halfe of that fury against you yesterday as 
was the day before. 


We do not know what restrictions the Camden Society may 
lay upon its editors in the matter of notes or of introduction ; but, 
if nothing opposed, we think Mr. Airy might have told us what 


* The Lauderdale Papers. Edited by Osmund Airy. Vol. III. 1673- 


1679. Printed for the Camden Society. 
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was Henry Saville’s office and for what place he sat. We should 
suppose him to be the Harry Savile (a younger son of Sir William 
Savile of Thornhill) who in 1669 was of the Duke of York's 
bedchamber, and got into trouble, as Pepys records, for carrying 
a challenge to the Duke of Buckingham, and who was afterwards, 
as Mr. Mynors Bright tells us in his edition of Pepys, Vice- 
Chamberlain to Charles II., and M.P. for Newark. Savile’s loss 
of place is incidentally mentioned in the Parliamentary History 
for 1678, and further research into that work might perha 

supply more information; but this is just the sort of trouble 
that a benevolent editor should take upon himself. At an 

rate, Mr. Airy might have supplied a fuller index. ‘“ Savile” 
is not in it, nor “ Lowther,” nor yet “Prince Rupert,” though 
he twice appears in the correspondence, and we have looked 
in vain for “ Claverhouse,” “Graham,” or “ Drumclog,” though 
in the text we find Claverhouse’s well-known account of his 
defeat at that place. Mr. Airy speaks of this account as “a 
letter which Scott must, we should imagine, have seen.” It is 
clear, at any rate, that Scott had seen it when he printed it in the 
notes to Old Mortality, with a comment on its incidental re- 
velation that the horse ridden by Clavers at Drumeclog was a 
sorrel (“sorre”) or a roan—for there are various readings—and 
not the legen black charger which figures in the novel. 
Perhaps the question Mr. Airy means to raise is whether Scott had 
seen the letter when he composed his story of the skirmish, The 
language of his note gives the impression that it was not till 
afterwards that he became acquainted with Claverhouse’s account. 

The rebellion of 1679, of which the Drumclog skirmish was 
almost the beginning, and the earlier invasion of the West by the 
“ Highland Host,” form the most important topics in the volume. 
The letting loose, before any actual outbreak of insurrection, of 
eight.thousand Highlanders at free quarters upon the disaffected 
country is in the editor's estimation, as in most people's, almost 
the worst of the evil deeds of Lauderdale’s rule. Mr. Airy’s 
anger especially burns, not without a cause, against the Scottish 
Bishops, whose cold-blooded suggestions as to the course to 

with “conventiclers” and the disaffected generally, 
“when the forces march into the West,” are here printed, 
and certainly do them no credit. How Charles at first slighted 
“the ou from the stricken country” has already been men- 
tioned. The taking up by the English Commons of the cry 
against Lauderdale had, however, the good effect of inducing 
the King, on the 15th of April, 1678, to give orders that 
the Highland troops were to leave the West. Beyond a pass- 
ing mention of “ ton and the other Murtherers of the late 
Primate,” there seems to be nothing relative to the assassination 
of Archbishop Sharp in 1679; but there are letters illustrative 
of the rebellion which broke out about the same time. An 
anonymous account of the fighting at Lesmahagow in March 
reads quite like an episode of Old Mortality. We are told 
how Lieutenant Dalzell was sent out with twenty dragoons 
after “a field conventicle,” which proved to consist of three com- 
panies of foot and a troop of horse of “the Whiggs.” ‘The in- 
surgent horse were well mounted, and “ severalls of y™ had 
periwiggs,” which no doubt marked them as of the class of 
gentry. Their captain was supposed to be Hamilton, who after- 
wards figured at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. On their being 
required in the King’s name to “ dissipate,” Hamilton, if he it 
was, made answer in a decidedly mixed style, starting with a 
coarse expression of contempt for the King and the Council, and 
“all that hes sent you,” and winding up loftily with “wee appear 
here for the King of Heaven.” Then “the Whiggs horse and 
foot fell in pell, mell,” upon the handful of dragoons, and routed 
them as might be expected. After this the victors “read the 
Covenant ” to the unfortunate Lieutenant Dalzell as he lay mor- 
tally wounded on the ground, and then they proceeded to solace 
themselves with the hearing of four sermons, This reading of 
the Covenant over a prostrate enemy is a grim and at the same 
time ludicrous trait which Scott would assuredly have seized if it 
had come under his observation. Upon Claverhouse’s defeat at 

on the last day of May, the flame of rebellion fully 
blazed ups only to be trodden out in a few weeks in the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, of which we have here the Privy Council's 
official account. 

One letter, which will be found in the appendix, must be men- 
tioned rather for the sake of its writer than for its historical im- 
portance, It isa long and characteristic admonition and rebuke 
addressed, at some time before 1672, to Lauderdale by a friend 
of his earlier and better days, Richard Baxter. Another curious 
letter is an intercepted communication from one Mrs. Simpson, a 
minister’s widow, who was believed to be in constant correspondence 
with the murderers of Archbishop Sharp and with other leading 
rebels, The letter, which is addressed to her son, is a quaint mix- 
ture of polities, piety, and the less exalted subject of her daughter 
Barbara's dress, the son being requested to send from London “a 
peice of blak flourd gaes to be a peticot for barbara, for she hath 
severall lit culler peticots it wilbe fit to wear above them.” As 
the authorities seized the dangerous Simpson correspondence, and 
thereby discovered the whereabouts of young Simpson, who was 
passing under a feigned name, it may be feared that Barbara never 
received her black gauze; and probably she would have been but 
ill consoled even if she could have foreseen that thereby her name 
would be handed down to posterity in the Lauderdale Papers, 


SIX NOVELS.* 


[HE Bliss of Revenge as a title is good. “ See the Furies arise !’ 
—only they do not—at the summons of Mr. T. Evan Jacob, 
The story is disappointing to one who has hoped to read of vendettas, 
stilettos, poisoned bowls, or other similar satisfactions. The other 
day the newspapers mentioned the case of a man having been 
buried alive by some friends who had cause to complain of his 
conduct. There is nothing so exciting as that in Mr. Jacob's story 
of wrong and vengeance. Mr. Richard Robson, second master at 
the Royal Grammar School, Norton, is, so far as we can make out 
of a rather mixed argument, the sufferer of social pains and 
penalties by reason of certain heterodox views he entertains in 
which he supports Mr. Huxley as against Mr. Gladstone in ex- 
planation of things in general. It seems a pity, by the way, that 
the author could not have commanded further inventive faculty in 
naming his people. We have Robson, Robinson, Richardson, 
Jackson, Simpson, Sisterson, Telston, Keelson, and Bryanson. Mr, 
Robson has controversial discussions with Miss Keelson, a young 
lady who had “on her upper lip a black silken down”; “ whose 
strides seemed longer than those of the average woman”; in 
whose “aspect was command”; and who “ felt herself a Roman 
matron in spirit, as she was in person, in mien, and gait.” Naturally 
the lady proves the stronger of the two, and overthrows her enemy 
in the romantic sense in which Orlando overcame Rosalind. Where 
the bliss of Mr. Robson’s revenge comes in, beyond the possession 
of the Roman matron, is not very clear. The story is neither 
dramatic nor dramatically told; but it is not wanting in that 
forcibleness which is found in books written not out of literary or 
constructive impulse, but out of a strong sense a pamen injustice. 
There is plenty of human nature in it, There is also some imperfect 
grammar; and an exuberance of style of which the following 
passage describing a curate in provincial society is a specimen :— 
“In gorgeous rooms, before countless signs of luxury and wealth, 
in the presence of maddening beauty, of woman's witching charms, 
amid the captivating sorcery of song, and the dance’s electrifying 
mazes, he was always cool, always calculating.” By virtue 
of these mental peculiarities (clergymen take note) this curate 
ended by becoming Vicar of Penygarn and Canon of Truro, 
and had the blissful vengeance of setting fire to his enemy's 
castle, and burning it and its precious contents to the ground. 

Hurst and Hanger is a novel eminently suited for the “ yo 
person.” Young persons must have books to amuse them; an 
they might go further and fare much worse than they will do in 
engaging their minds over the fortunes of the Merivale family, 
one branch of which grew laterally at the Hurst, while the main 
stem flourished at the Hanger. The Merivales were ancient, 
rich, stately, and proud. There were three fair daughters, all 
married to superior persons of rank, and two sons, the elder a 
soldier, the younger a saint. The saint is irritating, because, as 
saints in novels so often do, he persists in being a martyr to 
circumstances; not only at the cost of much suffering to himself, 
but at the risk of useless to his family. Lady Merivale 
has a weak heart, and is ordered re by her doctor. But why 
Charlie, her youngest child, should think her peace of mi 
likely to be secured by his line of conduct is unaccountable. He 
is accused of forging a cheque for twenty pounds. He is the son 
of a rich man, has no debts, never knew the want of a five-pound 
note in his life, and is of faultless reputation. Nevertheless, on 
some feeble evidence of a dropped letter, or some such foolish 
thing, the banking firm of his father’s county town accuse young 
Merivale. At the same time these very odd business men remark 
that, if he will confess by implication, apologise, and never do so 
any more, they will not prosecute. Charlie’s idea is that he is 
less likely to cause his motherpain by admitting an unfounded 
and disgraceful charge, than by simply sticking to the truth, 
which no human being who knew him could have doubted. Not 
even saints in fiction are often so silly as this, No incident in the 
three volumes is stronger than this affair of the ue, which has 
no serious consequences either. But the record of honest young 
men and gentle, modest girls, of kindly social intercourse 
small romantic pains, of childish griefs and joys and elderly 
foibles, is not without interest. There is a governess in the 
Merivale family—one of the faithful, unselfish type, who is content 
to worship the “ family,” and be treated by them as a sort of pet 
upper servant. Her name is Miss Goode, and she is called Goody 
without any “ Miss.” The novel has a singular air of having 
been the composition of Goody. 

The Silver Dial is not the Cial-plate of the famous old clock 
in Strasburg Cathedral, but it is the sign at the furrier's shop 
where lived Conrad en pee who made the clock. The quaint 
piece of machinery round which assembles every day at noon the 
hot, unpleasant, ill-odorous crowd travellers know at Strasburg is 
not, we believe (pace Mrs. Rowsell, who does not say so), Conrad's 
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iginal invention. No doubt his was even a greater marvel for 
his time, and the were as quaint, queer, convulsive, wheezy, 
and spasmodic as which jerk in and out to-day. The clock 
of to-day is a bore. That of Dasipodius was a great success 
when he invented it, and very proud the people of Strasburg 
were when it was finished and set up, with panels painted by 
Radegund von Steinbach, a relative of the Von Steinbach who did 
great part of the building of the cathedral. Al this is pleasantly 
told by Mrs. Rowsell, and a great deal more of the rivalries, 
jealousies, cabals, love-makings, and so on which revolved around 
the great horologe and its construction. Dasipodius lost his sight 
over the work, either by too close poring over the fine machinery 
and springs and wheels and intricate works, or by the inevitable 
advance of amaurosis, Conrad succeeded against all his opponents 
in completing his ingenious contrivance, and he won his precious 
little wife Sabina ; but he remained for ever blind. The story is 
simply and sympathetically told, but would be better if it were briefer. 

It would be an unwise thing to decide at the present period of 
literary development which are the dreariest sort of novels that 
appear. The standard would be no sooner fixed than it would 
have to be extended. But novels which would take a permanent, 
prominent place in the competition are unquestionably those 
written by the average British officer. Without apy ideas of 
romance beyond the fundamental principle that a young man and 
young woman thrown together may fall in love, and with no 
more knowledge of life and character than may be obtained in the 
country barracks or a brief campaign abroad, some of these gallant 
defenders of their country rush into three volumes in a style which in 
more ways than one suggests aforlornhope. Baylerbay ; or, Strangers 
in Turkey, is a striking example. Military stories which as 
stories are nought may give vivid descriptions of battle, or pictures 
of heroic endurance and resource. t Colonel Fife-Cookson 
does not let us hear the clash of arms. The struggle of 1877 
between Russia and Turkey may be made some day the field for 
exciting novels, but the hour has not come, and Colonel Fife- 
Cookson is not the man, When the hour does come, the man 
must have something more than mere notes of military manceuvres 
and ineffectual stratagems to work with. There is this element 
of self-knowledge about the author and of merciful consideration 
that many of the chapters are thus headed :—“ The reader, if not 
interested in the campaign, may omit this chapter.” “ The reader, 
if not interested in the Eastern question, may omit this chapter.” 
“The reader, if not interested in the campaign or the Eastern 
question, may omit this chapter.” So frequent are these mitiga- 
tions of penalty, that the reader begins to feel a shorter way 
would be to omit all the chapters. If he is wise he will take it, 
The shorter will be the pleasanter road. 

The unpretentious little Comish story, Sue; or, Wounded in 
Sport, which appears in one small paper-covered volume, has a 
simplicity which accords not ill with the rough coasts and plain 
folk of Tintagel village, where the scene is laid. Susan Polwheen 
is a pretty lass who, not knowing her own mind, and not appreciat- 
ing her lover Abner Tregenna as she ought, tries a flight from 
home, and learns the difference between true love and seeming. 
She is “ wounded,” but not to death, and returns to Cornwall and 
to Abner a wiser woman. The village folk are drawn with some 
_ humour. Old Nancy Burdon, who is sick-nurse, and “ talks 

em to death,” thus comforts an aged patient :—“ Er she'd but 
give over et would come quick and —thee must just resign 
thyself, Susan, and then the’ll find rest, and I was jist thinking es 
Saturday es a most comfor’ble day for a burying; et issen’t no 
re convenient et the beginning of the week, when the washing 

cleaning es all about and things in a mess.” 

One of the minor troubles of the great trouble of Ireland's 
wrongs is the fact that they have, so to speak, swallowed up her 
fiction. Where are the rollicking jovial novels now of Irish life ? 
The modern Irish novel is a polemic treatise written to prove the 
ultural griefs of the tenant or the fundamental depravity of 
landlord. The Pearl of Lisnadoon is not an exception. 
Ensell has keenly at heart the perversity of the Irish population. 
They won't be contented and happy, let the landlord and his wife be 
never so amiable and good and well-meaning. Perhaps Mr. Julian 
Forster, the proprietor of the estate of Lis n, did not take quite 
the right way to conciliate the prejudices of a sensitive race (sup- 
oy emg e sensitive race wanted to be conciliated) when 


em that their ministers of religion were “blind guides.” 
Probably he had never read the ballad “ Soggar 


th Aroon,” and 
would have called it seditious rubbish if he had. At any rate he 
and his tenants hit it off so ill that the family at Lisnadoon is 
boycotted. Here isan opportunity missed by the author. The 
description of a boycotte Trish household should be a chance for 
dramatic description. The invention and resource of Irish wit, 
set against the machinations of the enemy; the schemes for and 
against the victualling of the besieged; the exploits, which might 
be sometimes humorous as they are often ic, should, well 
handled, make a striking episode. Nothing of kind is to be 
found in the adventures of Mtr. and Mrs. Julian Forster, which end 
sadly in disaster and death. 


CLASSBOOK OF GEOLOGY.* 


rains textbooks of geology. After a drought there has 


night had not passed after the receipt of Professor James Geikie’s 
Handbook when the present Classbook made its appearance on our 


table. 

present volume is intended to be intermediate between the 
former one written by the same author and his large and well- 
known Textbook of Geology. The 4,- of arrangement presents 
a general similarity to that followed in Professor Geikie’s work, 
lately noticed in this Review, and, in our opinion, is open to the 
same objection, that of discussing the operations of the forces of 
nature before defining and describing the materials on which they 
act—that, in short, of approaching geology by the road of physical 
geography rather than of mineralogy. Still it must be admitted 
that this method of treatment is not without its advantages, so 
that its employment cannot be urged as a grave defect in the work. 
The author, after an introductory chapter, discusses in the first 
part the materials for the history of the earth—that is, the results 
of the action of the atmosphere, rain, rivers, ice, the sea, plants 
and animals, voleanos and earthquakes. In the second part he 
treats of the minerals and rocks constituting the earth’s crust. In 
the third, of the structure of this crust; while the fourth is de- 
voted to the geological record of the history of the earth. The 
book is convenient in size and shape, and is attractively got up; 
the type being clear, the page not too crowded with print, and the 
illustrations generally good, some, especially those illustrating rock 
structures, being excellent. 
Clear in expression and lucid in method, the work exhibits all 
the literary graces forwhich Dr. A. Geikie is so highly distinguished, 
and we should have unreservedly commended it to teacbers and to 
students were it not for two blemishes to which we feel bound to 
draw attention. The one, and the smaller by far, is that Dr. . 
Geikie expresses rather extreme views as to the extension of an ice- 
sheet over the north-west part of Kurope during the Glacial epoch, 
without warning the student that these views are by no means 
universally accepted, and are regarded by not a few geologists as 
very hypothetical and difficult to reconcile with all the facts of. 
the case. The other, and in our opinion the graver, blemish is the 
alteration introduced by the author into the classification of the 
earlier members of the Paleozoic period. 
The boundary between the provinces, to some extent rivals, 
of Cambrian and Silurian has been a contested one almost for half . 
a cent Dr. A. Geikie settles the question by etlacing Cambrian 
from the list of the larger formations, and degrading it to the rank , 
of a mere subdivision of the all-embracing Silurian. He has, in 
fact, done for Cambrian what Edward I. did for Wales when he 
annexed the Principality to the Crown of England. This altera- 
tion appears to us impolitic, unjust, and con to the ae = 
on which stratigraphical classification is founded. It is impolitic 
because it is certain to fan into flame the dying embers of the 
Sedgwick and Murchison controversy. Dr. Geikie must be aware 
that, even if some blame for dilatoriness attaches to Sedgwick, 
there are very vulnerable eee in his adversary’s harness, and 
that, if a history of Murchison’s contributions to geology were 
undertaken in a spirit distinctly hostile, it would not enhance 
the reputation of the eminent man whose biography Dr. Geikie 
has written with such forensic ability. We may admire the 
author’s courage in thus flinging down the glove, at a time when 
the Cambridge School of Geologists is exceptionally strong in 
number and in fighting power; but we certainly doubt his 
prudence, for his aggression is likely to stir up strife, and, if once 
the sword be drawn again in that controversy, there will be no 
lack of hard hitting. 

But this action on the part of Dr. Geikie—and it must be re- 
membered that it is not the action of a mere private teacher, but of 
the head of the Geological Survey of Great Britain—appears to us 
unjust even more than it is impolitic. This is Dr. Geikie’s reason for 
practically effacing the work of the Woodwardian Professor :— 
“Tt is also indisputable that among these ancient rocks there is 
only one great type of life, and that, though more or less marked 
differences characterize the successive chronological subdivisions of 
the rocks, nevertheless the general type remains persistent, As 
this type was clearly recognized and described by Murchison, his 
name of Silurian has the claim of priority. It will accordingly be 
employed in this volume as the general designation of the earliest 
known assemblage of organic remains.” Leaving for the moment 
the accuracy of the assertion in the first sentence of this quota- 
tion unchallenged, we must protest against the very partial state- 
ment of the facts on which this conclusion is founded. 

The main facts are as follows:—In 1831, and the years im- 
mediately following, Professor Sedgwick, working from the 
northern coast of Wales, clearly made out the order of succes- 
sion of the rocks of the Snowdonian district. Starting from the 
crystalline schists, on which they rest, he established in them a 
stratigraphical sequence up to above the Bala beds, and to this 
series he afterwards gave the name of Cambrian. Between 1831 
and 1834, Murchison, working from the eastern border of Wales 
and downwards from the Old Red Sandstone, set in order the 
hardly less important 1, which the name of Upper Silurian 
was subsequently given. But, while he was successful here, he 
not only omitted to observe the important mma J break 
which occurs in this region at the base of the Upper Llandovery, 
but also got into a great confusion about the series below, after- 
wards called Lower Silurian, This was at first supposed to overlie 
the whole of the Cambrian of Sedgwick; but when it was dis- 
covered that the upper part of bis Cambrian was identical with 


* Classbook Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. London : 
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and led to the severance of a long-standing friendship. Now 
surely the commission of a fundamental error should suffice to 
vitiate any claim to priority of discovery in the part affected by 
it; so that Murchison, to say the least, should have no more claim 
to the debatable ground than the Woodwardian Professor. Still,if 
it could be shown that it was absolutely impossible to separate 
the Upper from the Lower Silurian (to use the Murchisonian nomen- 
clature), and that from the Cambrian (?.e. from the beds below 
the Arenig group), with which, we may observe, Murchison had 
not dealt, there might be some reason for consenting, however 
tfully, to the change; but, on the contrary, the incorporation 
of these three divisions into one whole appears to us to set aside 
the principles on which stratigraphical classification is founded. 
The limits of a formation are important breaks, physical and 
paleontological. It is also necessary to preserve a little sym- 
metry in the magnitude of the different divisions, so that the 
chapters in the earth’s life-history should not be wholly dispro- 
portionate in their length. Now in regard to paleontology, while 
no doubt there is a certain persistence of type in the forms of life 
which existed through the Cambrian and Silurian ages, this is 
only true in the most general sense, and it would equally justify 
usin combining some other leading geological divisions. But there 
are also well-marked distinctions. On this point the opinion of 
Mr. Etheridge, an unbiassed witness and a most competent judge, 
may be taken as conclusive. In his latest work, the new edition 
of the stratigraphical part of Phillips’ Geology, he states of the 
‘lower part of the Arenig, “This zone, all along its course, 
indicates and ushers in a new set of conditions, both physical and 
pelzontological” ; and again, speaking of the Arenig group as a 
whole, he remarks that, of a fauna numbering 150 species, 111 are 
confined to it, and “no less than 40 genera make their first 
appearance in the Arenig rocks in the British Islands”; and, 
again, “no more distinct group occurs in the British Islands,” 
Out of the Cambrian fauna of 68 genera and 185 species, 12 genera 
and 16 species pass on to the Arenig—.e, rather less than 9 per 
cent. of the species. Surely Dr. Geikie, to be consistent, should 
have also united the Devonian to the Carboniferous, for here about 
8 per cent. pass up from the former to the latter. 
ut another result of this aggressive annexation is to produce an 
extraordinary disproportion in the chapters of the earth’s history. 
According to Mr. Etheridge, the sum of the maximum thickness 
of the strata composing the earth's crust amounts to about 100,000 
feet. Of this perhaps 17,000 feet may be assigned to the beds 
below the Arenig (reducing the thickness sometimes claimed for 
the aes group), ubout the same amount to the next series 
(Lower Silurian), and rather more than 5,000 to the Upper Silu- 
rian—say in all 39,000 feet, nearly four-tenths of the thickness of 
the whole series! Of course this is a very rough estimate, and to 
take it as a measure of time is a no less rough approximation, but 
it will serve to give some idea. At any rate, we may say that this 
extension of the Silurian chronology makes it cover full a third of 
the whole period of the known life-history of the earth. Yet 
Dr. Geikie leaves such divisions as Oligocene standing as equivalent 
in importance, which, to say the most, can hardly represent one- 
twentieth of the same period. This method of dealing with 
classification appears to us not only unjust to the memory of an 
illustrious geologist, but also contrary to scientific principles, and 
so long as it forms a part of the work we cannot recommend it to 
students or teachers, 


POPULAR GARDENING.* 


“ ()F the making of books there is no end,” and verily gardening 
and cookery books are the chief exponents of these words of 
the patriarch Job. Whether there is some invisible bond between 
these two branches of literature we know not, but both are de- 
cidedly on the increase. The four aggressively verdant volumes 
of Messrs. Cassell’s Popular Gardening may certainly claim first 
rank amongst the horticultural works of the day, for ro such com- 
plete or practical book has yet ap amongst them, Mr. Fish, 
the editor of these volumes, has done his work well, and has re- 
ceived most valuable assistance from all the great practical autho- 
rities on gardening, the list of whose names would be too long to 
publish im extenso in these pages. Mr. Fish’s introductory remarks 
are characterized by the common sense which is so estimable « 
feature of the whole work. While acknowledging the fact “that 
there is no lack of works on gardening already,” he says:— 
“Some of these, however, are scarce, others are expensive, and 
most of them are now more or less superseded by the rapid advance 
made in the knowledge and practice of gardening within the last 
few years. Horticulture has, in fact, lately advanced with such 
leaps and bounds that its literature has hardly kept pace with the 
improvements made in its practice. It may also be not unfairly 
, said that the majority of works on horticulture have been written 
for the few rather than for the many. . . . While aiming, there- 
fore, to make this work a safe and sufficient guide for the most 
experienced, it is hoped to avoid a glaring fault of many current 
treatises on ening—namely, an assumption of the possession 
of too much knowledge on the part of their readers.” 
oF! ga which appertains in any way to gardens or garden- 
ing finds a place in these volumes. How to make the desert blossom 
like the rose is fully explained ; how to lay out, not only flower- 
beds, but walks and carriage-drives, with measurements for the 
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proper curves and proportions, is all detailed in the fullest and 
most practical way. Illustrations of “kitchen gardens planned so 
as to catch the test amount of sunshine” are given; drain- 
pipes with all modern improvements as to “secondary drains,” 
and the “ proper” and, we regret to say, “improper” arra 
ments of the “meeting of tributaries” (which has a certain 
geographical sound, as if it were the Amazon at least that 
was under discussion), are expatiated upon and illustrated with 
as much care as the rarest orchid or tree-fern. The articles 
on the “Rose and its Culture,” by the editor, are most in- 
teresting; as also are the articles on the “ Hardy Fruit Garden,” 
and the training and pruning of fruit-trees, in which Mr. Fish has 
been assisted by Mr. William Carmichael, late gardener to the 
Prince of Wales. The extraordinary shapes into which fruit 
trees can be twisted, with not only increase of beauty, but con- 
siderable advantage to the fruit, which thereby gets the maximum 
of sun, are well described and illustrated in the articles. Much 
could be done to beautify many an unsightly corner, if the advice 
given by Mr. Fish in “ Roses in Out-of-the-way Places ” were taken 
to heart and followed. Dr. Maxwell Masters discourses most. 
learnedly (one might almost say ¢oo learnedly) on the “ Life History 
of Plants”; but we are afraid that sentences such as “ the pollen- 
cells have a cellulose coating overlain by a structureless cuticle, 
and containing a quantity of protoplasm and one or more nuclei,” 
rather clash with the editor’s introductory remarks, which we have 
already quoted, against the “glaring fault” into which “ many 
current treatises on gardening ” have fallen. One of the most curious 
descriptions is that of the various kinds of grafting. Whip-grafting, 
saddle-grafting, cleft-grafting, rind-grafting, are all carefully de- 
scribed by Mr. John Fraser, and the illustrations that accompany 
the article are enough to make any kind-hearted person wish to 
establish at once a Society fur the Suppression of Cruelty to Trees. 
Illustrations are profuse throughout the volumes, and are, with some 
exceptions, far above the average in books of the kind. One of these 
exceptions is the design of the glorious Cattleya Mossie, for no one 
could imagine from the insignificant little flower in the drawing on 
. 232 in the second volume that it was meant to represent that 
a and most beautiful of the orchid tribe. The coloured 
frontispieces in each volume also are terrible abominations, In 
our opinion, the one practical drawback to the work is the way in 
which the series of articles on each subject have been separated 
and chopped up. No sooner does one become absorbed in an 
particular topic—tree-pruning, orchids, flower-decoration, - 
growing, drain-pipes, boilers, or other matters of interest—than 
the article comes to an end, and one “has to hunt through many 
pages, or turn back to the index, before one can discover where 
the subject is continued. It surely would have been more con- 
venient to any student of gardening to have been able to satisfy 
himself that he had got all the subject together that he wished to 
study, instead of coming upon a few here and there through- 
out four volumes. However, all Messrs. Cassell’s readers will 
perhaps not want to take their information “in a moog”; and, if 
they are satisfied with many small but excellent sips at the 
fountain of knowledge, they could not get a better medium than 
this work for imbibing a science which more than repays the 
efforts expended in acquiring it. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA.—VOL. IL.* 


| | ISTORY as it is generally presented to us, broken into 
fragments and treated piecemeal by writers working in- 
dependently of one another, loses much of its proper unity and 
just proportion. Yet any serious attempt made by a single 
student to represent the past as it really was, to separate the true 
from the false, and to tohes men and their actions by the standard 
of their own day must necessarily be limited to a short period, 
To write a history of America at once narrative and critical, 
from the earliest legends of lands “ beyond the sunset” to events 
within the memory of living men, is a task that might well outlast 
a single life that had already given opportunity for due preparation 
for it. The noble volume before us is the first instalment of a 
work which, without any sacrifice of unity and order, will give 
us the results of the labour of many students of American history, 
for it is to be written by several authors under the supervision of 
a single editor. The device has much to recommend it, though at 
the same time it has some drawbacks; into these, however, we 
need not enter, as they have been reduced to a minimum in the 
present volume. Of the work of the contributors generally we ma 
say that, in spite of our knowledge of the eagerness with whic 
American scholars have, especially of late years, sought out and 
discussed everything that bears on the early history of their country, 
we were scarcely prepared for the wonderful completeness of 
knowledge displayed in these pages, Ina book produced by co- 
operation, however, almost more depends on the editor than on the 
contributors, It would “nagew! have been impossible to find 
any one more fitted for this arduous post than Mr. Winsor, the 
editor of this work. Fully qualified by his exhaustive knowledge 
of certain special portions of the history to set a good example to 
even the most learned of his coadjutors, he is known to have 
critical faculty and a general mastery of the whole subject that 
entitle him to direct and arrange their labours. Other qualifica- 
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tions are, indeed, necessary for an editor; and the success that has 
thus far been achieved leads us to believe that he must possess 
them in no common degree. The present volume, which deals 
with the Spanish explorations and settlements down to the close 
of the sixteenth century, is the first to appear; for Vol. I., on 
America before Columbus, will not be published till last. The 
whole work is to be completed in eight volumes; and as each of 
them, like that already issued, will virtually be a separate book, the 
order of publication is of no importance. The method of treatment 
combines the fullest critical discussion with many of the advan- 
tages of a continuous narrative. In each chapter the results of 
the author's work on a distinct and well-defined portion of the 
history are presented in a straightforward story, and this is 
followed by a critical essay on the value and character of original 
authorities, on the views adopted by modern scholars, and on the 
bibliography connected with the subject in hand. In some cases 
also the editor has added a valuable body of notes or a disquisition 
on a particular point. Nothing is wanting to the completeness of 
the work. The history itself, the materials from which it is 
formed, the men who have laboured on it, and the exact nature of 
what each has added to it are all set before the reader with the 
same scholarly care. Nor are the embellishments of the volume 
unworthy of its literary contents. More than six hundred illus- 
trations represent the maps of the New World drawn by the 
geographers of the sixteenth century, the various portraits of the 
explorers, and of many other persons mentioned in the text, fac- 
similes of handwriting and qypostaphy, and the ships and naval 
instruments of the period. The maps, of course, are of immense 
value and interest. In common with the rest of the illustrations 
they are exquisitely reproduced, and are in themselves a nag | of 
the hopes, beliefs, and achievements of the early navigators. The 
only drawback we find in the present instalment of the book is that 
the large amount of critical matter and apparatus it contains leaves 
but scanty room for the narrative portion of the work, In later 
volumes there will probably be less need of critical discussion than 
in this, which deals with many disputed points, and in them we 
hope that more space will be allotted to the history, for it is 
almost impossible for au author to give an adequate idea of the 
character of the events and persons he deals with, or to tell his 
story with animation, when he has to compress his work within 
very narrow limits. If, however, one or two of the contributors 
write somewhat lifeless records of heroic deeds, almost all give a 
concise and well-arranged history of the discoveries and conquests 
that fall to the share of each of them. Their names, indeed, are 
a guarantee of the quality of their work, for Mr. Winsor has 
secured the co-operation of several of the ablest of the many 
Americans who have made a special study of the history of their 
country. What they write here, and what they and their fellow- 
workers write in the volumes to come, must therefore be held to 
—— the present state of learning on American history. 
n 


the chapter on Columbus with which this volume opens Mr. — 
_ discoveries and settlements, 


Winsor lays some stress on the darker side of the Admiral’s 
character, pointing out the tricks he practised to deceive his crew 
as to the distance they had come, his meanness in cheating the 
seaman who first sighted land of the promised reward, his over- 
bearing command that all his men should sign a paper expressing 
their agreement in his belief that Cuba was part of the Asiatic 
mainland, and his lack of capacity for government, though at the 
same time full acknowledgment. is made of the loftiness of his 
imagination and of his unconquerable constancy. The critical 
essay contains, among other matters, an exhaustive jad into the 
sources from which it is probable that Columbusderiv ot baad ong 
and encouragement ; and the notes give a full account of all the 
authorities on his life, including his journal, letters, and portraits, 
and end with a review of the new theories broached in the first 
volume of M. Henri Harrisse’s Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1884). 
Another essay by the editor, one of the most interesting in the 
book, treats of the maps of the earliest discoveries. It is illus- 
trated by a large number of the maps it describes. One of these, 
the map sent by Toscanelli to Columbus in 1474, must, as Mr, 
Winsor points out, have greatly strengthened the hopes of the 
Admiral, for it presents Zipango (Japan), the object of his first 
, as an island off the coast of China, not more than 100° to 

110° west of Lisbon; it also marks St. Brandan’s Island, and the 
island of Brasil, sought for by Bristol mariners in a voyage 
undertaken about this time, of which we shall no doubt hear 
something in the next volume. Mr. S. H. Gay attacks the dillicult 
yetin of the claims advanced by, or on behalf of, Amerigo 
f —. While giving the Cabots the precedence over Columbus 
in the discovery of North America, he shows how utterly the 
letters of Vespucci, or at least what we have of them, are unworthy 
of credit, and lays the chief burden of the deception on the pro- 
fessors of Saint-Dié, who published them in a book of geography 
during Vespucci’s lifetime, with a formal demand that “the tourth 
part of the world having been discovered by Americus, it may be 
Amerige, that is the land of Americus or America.” A 
chapter on the “Companions of Columbus,” by Dr. Channing, 
which suffers a little from the lack of continuity necessary to the 
subject, supplies some important steps in the progress of Spanish 
very, i it relates how Vasco Nuiiez obtained the first sight 

of the Mar del Sur (the Pacific) and so opened the way to the rich 
Empire of the Yneas, and how to the north of the isthmus an ex- 
_— sent by Velasquez reached and sailed along the coast of 
e€xico, an advance that was immediately followed up by Hernando 
Cortés. In two! more excellent articles on any the editor 
traces the gradual extension of discovery along the shores of the 


Gulf of Mexico and on the coast of the Pacific. The exploration of 
Florida and the destruction of the Huguenot colony, at the mouth 
of St. John’s River, fall to Dr. Shea, who tells his story with 
considerable animation and vigour. Spanish adventure had for 
some time taken a southerly direction, when John Ponce de Leon, 
one of the companions of Bilenbon, set out to seek the island of 
Bimini, which he heard lay to the north of Hispaniola, and in 
which, according to a legend that reached Peter Martyr, there was 
a fountain that made old men young again. The gallant soldier, 
who gave the name of Florida to the land he discovered, died in 
the belief that he had found an island. After recording the work 
of Garay and the unfortunate expedition made by Narvaez after 
his defeat by Cortés, Dr. Shea tells the story of the long and dis- 
astrous march of Soto. The importance of Florida was now recog- 
nized by Spain, and after two or three ineffectual attempts at 
colonization, one a noble effort of the Dominicans to found a mis- 
sion, the Court was startled by the news that a Huguenot colony 
was established at the mouth of St. John’s River. In his spirited 
account of the destruction of this colony Dr. Shea, though he does 
not disguise the pitiless conduct of Menendez, states all that can be 
said on the Spanish side; he points out that the Spaniards looked 
on the French colonists as pirates, that the Huguenots had occasion- 
ally been guilty of the greatest cruelty, that the struggle had been 
conducted without mercy on either side, and that the position of 
Menendez was one of considerable danger. A chapter on the 
protest made by Las Casas against the horr.ble cruelties inflicted 
on the Indians by the Spaniards strikes us as wordy and needlessly 
long. The conquest of Mexico is told by the editor, who, we are 
lad to find, generally confirms the accuracy of Prescott’s delightful 
istory, though he is acquainted with some new authorities, and 
is able to give a clearer and fuller account of the intrigues of the 
Velasquez party than is to be found there. One of the most 
active enemies of Cortés, Nuiio de Guzman, appears again in 
the chapter in which Mr. Haynes relates in a pleasant fashion 
the early explorations of New Mexico, and especially the expe- 
dition made by Coronado to the “ Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
Misled by Fray Marcos, “ the lying monk,” and an equally 
mendacious Indian named “the Turk,” Coronado appears to 
have advanced as far north as the fortieth degree of letitude— 
to the present boundary, that is, between Kansas and Nebraska 
—a march that “equalled, if it did not exceed, any land ex- 
pedition that has been made in modern times.” The conquest 
of Peru and Chili is described by Mr. Clements Markham, O.B., 
the only Englishman who contributes to this volume; and the 
last chapter, by the Rev. Dr. Hale, contains the ever-welcome sto: 
of Magellan's discovery and the voyage of the Victoria, The excel- 
lent beginning which itr, Winsor and his staff have made is full 
of — as to the character of the work as a whole; its progress 
will be watched with great interest on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and we shall look forward with peculiar pleasure to the appear- 
ance of the next volume, which will be devoted to the English 


THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE CENTURY.* 


M LYNCH’S pictures are exquisite in design and execution. 
e But the ee which they accompany is, in spite of 
these adornments and the general sumptuousness of its equipment, 
next to worthless, owing to the extraordinary incompetence of 
the translator. It is opened by a preface, with the incom- 
prehensible heading of “Small Talk in the Van,” purporting 
to be written by a Spanish gentleman of Toledo, and trans- 
lated into a strange language which is apparently expected to 
pass muster as English. “ Zhe Frenchwoman of the Century,” 
writes Don Sebastian Sanchez, “is, so far as regards conception 
and execution, the resultant of an effort real and doubly meri- 
torious in the sense that the book has been written against 
the grain and against the wish of its creatur. I may ex 
straightforwardly, and furnish the reason of this peculiarity, since 
the fantastic monographist of the Ornements de la femme has not 
judged me unworthy, although a poor hidalgo by birth, to set 
here some Small Talk of the Vanguard at the head of these 
chapters of light erudition on the manners and dresses of the 
time.” If the reader can parse and digest this lucid sentence, he 
will be prepared to echo the Spanish hidalgo’s apostrophe :—“ How 
many persons and things pass thus in our chatterbox and little 
penetrating society under the false gold cope of a borrowed repu- 
tation!” When the tm Iberian has withdrawn behind the 
curtain, and the author himself is made to step forward, we are told 
in doubtful language and with still more doubtful taste of the orgies 
of folly and vice which followed close upon the orgies of blood 
after the downfall of Robespierre, and we read for the hundredth 
time of the Ball of the Victims at the Hétel Richelieu, when 
“ every cavalier selected and reconducted his partner with a salute 
4 la victime, and when, to accentuate this infamous comedy, some 
of the most refined elegants bethought themselves of having their 
hair shaven on the nape of their neck, after the same fashion in 
which Samson served those who had been condemned by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. This oper invention caused transports of 
admiration in the camp of this extravagant youth. To complete 
this heartrending butfoonery, the daughters of those who had 
suffered adopted the red shawl in remembrance of the shawl 
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which the executioner had cast over the shoulders of Charlotte 
Corday and the ladies Sainte-Amarante before mounting the scaf- 
fold. A few amiable arch-shorn ladies carried their love of realism 
and horror so far as to fasten round their necks a small red collar, 
which imitated most ravishingly the section of the chopper. The In- 
credibles swore in their affected style by their little word of honour 
striped that it was divine, admirable, flowing with unheardofness.” 
Messrs. Sanchez and Uzanne are no doubt happy in the same 
translator. Then we read a great deal about the scantiness of the 
dress worn in the reign of the Directory. In a fashion-book which 
dates back to 1795, it is of course the duty of the male or female 
milliner who writes it to specify the fact that at about that time 
the ladies of a nation which piques itself on its rigorous worship 
of les convenances and outward decorum went into men’s society 
nearly unclothed ; and M. Lynch has had to follow his text. 

We read in these pages how Napoleon made love en hussard, and 
how Josephine loved to dress and to paint herself, and how her 
husband's sisters vied with her in display and extravagance. We 
are told that “just as the men braved death for glory, the women, 
too, braved the flat-nosed for pleasure and for gallantry.” Even 
the most incompetent translator might have known that a literal 
version of la camarde conveys no idea to the English reader. We 
read of the First Consul’s good-natured contempt for Mme. de 
Genlis, and we are almost surprised that M. Uzanne does not quote 
the famous Parisian street song, in which the lady who told young 
Louis Philippe how much she envied Diane de Poitiers for having 
been the mistress of both father and son is delicately handled. 
Then we have a description of the cea pw Russes, far inferior 
to that in Miss Biddy Fudge’s delightful letter to Miss Dorothy. 
We read of “ gallooned servants,” of “a costume of a composi- 
tion altogether odalisque”; of a lady exclaiming, “God! what 
toilet!” when she sees a “turban of white and gold gauze, 
adorned with two films of bird of paradise,” of “ wasp-waisted 
sillies,” of “ pompous quadrilles,” of Lord Seymour “ pesca | 
crowns and cuffs,” of M. Aguado’s “ green carriage all sown wi 
the coronets of a marquis,” and of a still more fascinating head- 
dress than that which drew forth the ecstatic and rather irreverent 

proval of the lady who was overcome by the sight of the “two 
filins of bird of paradise.” This other coiffure was composed of 
“an alnage of Gothic laces, two butterflies extending themselves 
at the level of the cheeks, and separating pods of gauze ruban.” 
An anecdote is related which is epitomized as a “case of most 
tenacious despair.” Over the year 1850 the author “ casts surrep- 
titiously a mere wink of the eye.” M. Uzanne has the regulation 
fling at the Second Empire, and is austerely stern in his denuncia- 
tion of “ the girls of marble and the Ainds of renown.” 

A few extracts from the finishing pages of this work “_ be 
more intelligible to our readers than they are to ourselves. They 
may perhaps divine whether they are in any way intended as an 
apologia for the publication of this absurdly translated book :— 

Easy as it may appear to show ourselves as an analyst, with all the hair 
on under an original form, we willingly renounce making a display of this 
small vanity. ... Arrived at the end of our journey, these pages, as a 
whole, do not displease us absolutely, even though they shock us occasion- 
ally by reason of the strangulation desired and forced by the details, and 
also by the want of air and of mise-en-scéne in the exhibition of the 
costumes, ... If some day we undertake a History of the Fashions of 
1789, we shall assuredly be more grave, more majestic, more solemn ; but, 

! we shall be no longer read as a young and simple tumbler of the 

fancy as it is yet optional for every one to read us to-day, always suppos- 
ing that anybody should care for these soap-bubbles edulcorated with 
historic notions and very largely added to from a pansophy mixed with 
Tose water. 
Whether M. Uzanne’s style, which is rather of the whipped-cream 
order in the original, could have been turned into tolerable English 
without complete re-writing we shall not attempt to say. But in 
the present translation the whipped cream becomes mere whipped 
dirty water, and it is a thousand pities that a letterpress which is 
ap ef unreadable should accompany and spoil illustrations which 
in design, drawing, and colouring are sometimes exquisitely pretty 
and always full of artistic and historical interest. 


SOME BOOKS OF KICKSHAWS.* 


T HERE are few things which distinguish the English cookery 
of the present day from that of not many days, or at least 
years, ago more than the greater abundance of what are called 
“ little dishes,” and especially savoury little dishes. As the absurd 
multitude of unwholesome sweets which used to grace or disgrace 
the old set dinner have melted away, so their place has been taken 
by the small and well-flavoured dishes, chiefly savoury, but some- 
times nominally sweet, which come seasonably when appetite 
is partly satisfied, and, to the thinking of some persons at any 
rate, are much more rationally devised than a multitude of whets 
and hors d’ceuvres and apéritifs before the main repast. It is 
curious to think how few “savouries” the average English cook 


* Savourves and Sweets. By Miss M. L. Allen. London: Virtue & Co, 
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The Economical Cook. By P.O. P. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
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Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thompson. London: 
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knew even twenty years ago, Those few, as a rule, were suryj. 
vals of our —a pleasing and vanished meal, vanished, that is to 
say, for Sat ante uates and actors. Marrowbones, anchovy 
toast, Welsh rabbit, kidneys with maitre d’hétel butter or sauce 
tartare, and perhaps in very advanced, debauched, and Bohemian 
circles devilled sardines—these almost exhausted the list, and 
even these hardly appeared except at clubs and at taverns and at 
a few private houses. For many years of course things have been 

dually improving, and as there is nothing more satisfactory and 
improving to the taste and intellect than the ber ee of such 
dishes, it is not uncommon to come across “ copyright” 
fancies of the savoury kind, while the dinner at which nothing of 
the sort appears is luckily an exception. Of course the cookery 
books have lagged behind; they always do. But it is something 
that they have at last begun to quicken their pace. For some time 
past most new books have announced, with more or less pride, a 
chapter on such things, and here we have two little books entirely 
given up to them, and two others containing hints on the subject. 

The first of these, Savourtes and Sweets, — little is of great 
merit. The second and larger part is indeed devoted but to the 

r creature “ Sweets,” yet there are some pleasing items in it, 

ery many persons now living have an extremely faint notion of 
what a syllabub is, and when they learn from Miss Allen that in 
“an old English syllabub” you by mixing a pint of port, a 
pint of sherry, and half a pint of brandy, they will perhaps infer 
that you ended, or, in these degenerate days, would end, with an 
old lish headache, The unpromising “ Admiral” pudding, 
which begins with potatoes and carrots, and, “by the blessing of 
God, comes out a good pudding,” as the benighted Englishman 
said of sowens, figures here with many particularly good things 
in the way of receipts for trifle and its humbler congeners. But 
Miss Allen, with the strange blindness which besets all the 
cookery-book-writing tribe, gives “equal weights” of flour and 
bread crumbs for a Christmas plum-pudding. The central law 
of Pech emer J making, extra quam nulla salus, is that there 
shall be no more than a single tablespoonful of flour for the 
sake of binding, and that its place shall be taken by more 
bread crumbs. The more flour and the less bread crumbs you 
-_ the rawer, the heavier, the coarser-flavoured will the pud- 

ing be. Of the nobler or savoury division we can speak almost 
with unalloyed praise. The olive and caper toast given early 
is good, but not so good as the olives in spinach, which are 
due to the good offices of “ Wanderer” in a book we reviewed 
a year or so ago. But “iced parmesan pyramids,” which come 
next to them, are a noble invention. “ Bengal toasts” make use 
of that singular compound flavour (as unlike its component parts 
as any compound can possibly be) the combination of ham and 
chutney ; but the super-addition of esan is, in our judgment, 
a mistake. A savoury is not like an entrée, in which you should 
combine as much as possible ; a single flavour presented to the 
best advantage is its motive. The dressed crab is simple but 
good, and “ Viscount sandwiches ” deserves to be promoted to an 
earldom, though it is not much more than an aristocratic Scotch 
woodcock. We don't think oysters a good vehicle for curry, but 
that is a matter of taste. Finally, the shrimp-toast receipt is the 
very best known to us. There are a few misprints in the book 
(what is a —— P), and, as neither the receipts nor the contents 
are alphabetically arranged, it sadly wants an index. 

Mrs. de Salis is also a worthy woman, and she sticks to 
savouries. Some of her French titles (which she usually, though 
not invariably, adds to the English) are a little odd, but they 
“kin be altered.” Her book is particularly noteworthy for the 
number of its fish receipts—receipts in which the basis is lobster, 
oyster, sardine, anchovy—and there are also a very large number 
of receipts for dressing eggs. Canapés 4 la Rothschild,a sym- 
phony in marrow, truffles and anchovy, may be especially well 
spoken of. Vegetables in various dressings, some ot them rather 
to be called entremets than savouries, fill a good deal of space, 
and the book ends with several s of sandwiches, out of which 
(differing humbly with our beloved Dr. Folliott) we incline to 
think that an “elegant supper” could be given. The volume, 
which is a mere pamphlet, may very well supplement Miss 
= Indeed, comparatively few doublets will be found in 

e two. 

Aunt Gertrude, who is responsible for The Quickest Guide to 
Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper, appears to be a person of humour. 
She might have called her book “‘ The Shorthand Cookery Book,” 
or “ The Cookery Book for an Age that Won't Take Trouble.” 
Yet for those that will not take trouble shall there be no good 
cookery, neither any good anything in secula seculorum, Aunt 
Gertrude’s justification is that details of cookery are no good ex- 
cept for the cook ; and she, having a soul above the “ good plain,” 
aims at the mistress, “You may glance down each column and 
decide quickly,” says Aunt Gertrude; whereunto we answer, 
“May you?” Here is an instance of this telegraphic method of 
cookery-book-making :— 

Winchester Cutlets. Pound meat, mix crum » ketchu and 
fry macaroni for bone, oe naw 
Now we venture to suggest that a stupid cook would simply sit 
before this receipt until, possibly at least, she, like Mrs. Lirriper’s 

t Caroline, “ let down her back hair” and went for the public 
in general; while, as a mere memorandum of what Wi er 
cutlets are, it is quite unnecessarily particular. Again, 

Sardines. Potted. 


is an entry which, to parody the famous story. of Elliston, “has 
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us.” It may mean that you can pot sardines, which you 
certainly can ; it may mean that you must pot sardines, which is 
not correct ; it may mean that sardines are best potted, which is 
what we should be sorry to characterize by its simplest and Mr. 
Brightishest style. However, the book is a doubtless well-meant 
condescension to a very bad foible of the day, and is on so small a 
scale that it does not deserve severe treatment. So we pass it, only 
adding, as our duty bids us, that the person who would serve or 
eat anchovy sauce with salmon deserves himself to be crimped, 
grilled over a slow fire, and eaten with anchovy sauce rubbed in, 

The Economical Cook is another book with which (not at all 
because of its economy) we have not much sympathy. It is true 
that it disarms criticism, or tries to do so, by disclaiming any 
attempt “ to cater for gourmands or bons vivants,” and by professing 
to be merely an aid to persons at the heads of schools anc large 
families. e have, however, a perhaps mistaken dislike to any- 
thing that makes the folly of fools easier for them. The folly of 
fools ought not to be made easier for them; it ought to be made 
as hard and as back-breaking and as heart-breaki 
that so they may of sheer necessity forsake it, and to wisdom. 
What kind of lunatic is it who needs to have set out for him or 

her such menus as the following ?— 

No. 26. 

Roast Beef, 
a 
Bread and 


No. 34. 
Roast Mutton, 


Potatoes, 
Yorkshire Pudding, 
Cake. 


Far (as far as pole from pole) be it from us to pretend any 
su isgust for such meals, though, by the way, no human 
being can e a decent Yorkshire D pag under mutton. The 
mn who cannot make a meal, and a very good meal, off roast 
fand bread and cheese deserves, always supposing that he or 
she is not actually ill, to be put on a ration of skilly for the rest of 
his or her days. But what is the use of assisting a non-existent 
imagination to uce and vary such bills of fare? The receipts 
which follow for compounding the prescribed simples are clear 
enough, and a kind of Migr of maigre dishes and sick-room 
cookery redeems the book from nothingness. After all, it may 
serve to create a certain variety in the most dismally uniform of 
= a of schoolboys, at private and the smaller public 

00. . 

That Sir Henry Thompson should reprint his Nineteenth Century 
article, now about a year old, on “ Diet in Relation to Age and 
Activity,” was n and —— and right. It was not 
teally less voluptuous than if Sir Henry, i of being in his 
later ascetic mood and talking about the “ prejudicial effects of 
alcoholic beve »” had been in that earlier and anacreontic one 
in which he delightfully told us how the man who in his youth 
laid down “ a little piece” of the best vintages would have the 
pleasure of not departing therefrom in his age. It was not, we 
say, less voluptuous, for we took care ourselves to read this 
pleasant a before dinner, and then (acting on the principle 
that Food and Feeding could not be peng BS this merely 
subsequent and modern production) to go and drink part of “a 
little piece” which is in very nice order. So we had the joy of 
the tract and of the little piece and of the fruit défendu and of the 
authority of the wise all at once. To s seriously, Sir 
Henry talks about diet as but few can talk. censure of such 
abominations as the drinking of milk with meat (though, by the 
way, Sir Henry, how much of the blame of this is due to those 
who forbid the natural accompaniment of pinguis ferina?), and 
the strong argument for lessening, not increasing, nourishment as 
the bodily powers fail are worthy much attention, and we have 
seldom seen a more ingenious thesis than the thesis that dentists, 
as far as teeth-making goes, are enemies of mankind, by enabling 
their patients to disregard the plain ing of nature as to the 
kind of food they should not eat. Some people may think that in 
advocating “lig! t” diet (he most distinctly does not advocate 
vegetarianism) Sir Henry Thompson goes too far, but there is no 
doubt that the caution, if excessive, is addressed to a ar 
ing excess in English practice. And so we salute Sir Henry, 
and drink his health in a glass of Corton cortonnant, having 
“thoroughly investigated, discussed, and tested by experience” 

superiority, in our own case, of Bacchus over ditchwater, but 
at the same time hearing with ears what he says about diet, and 


intending to apply the same. 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN THE LAKE COUNTRY." 


BARROW’ little volume is an extremely 
and useful addition to the literature of mountain climbing. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Society and a member of the Alpine 
Club, and has spent fifteen seasons in Switzerland, with personal 
knowledge of the summits of Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc, and is 

fore well acquainted with mountain work on a grand scale. 
But he has also made the ascent of very nearly two hundred of the 


Accents in Westmoreland and Cumberland. By John Barrow, 


as may be, 


hills and mountains in the English Lake District, and it is of them 
that he now writes. These one hundred and ninety-five elevations 
vary in height, as given in his list of them, from the humble 417 
feet of Hoad Hill to the 3,210 feet of Scawfell Pike, the highest 
peak in England. Hoad Hill, near Grange, has a particular 
attraction for Colonel Barrow, for upon it stands the monument 
erected to the memory of his father, the late Sir John Barrow, 
so long and so well known in connexion with his official position 
at the Admiralty. A tender vein of filial piety in regard to this 
tower runs through the book, and the first thing that seems to 
have been done in ascertaining what was visible from each height, 
was to look for it, and to note its appearance. Nothing could be 
more modest than the way in which Colonel Barrow approaches his 
subject. He does not profess to supersede existing guide-books, but 
only by the relation of his own pleasures to induce others to under- 
take some mountaineering on asmall scale. The hills and valleysof the 
Lake District are indeed exiguous when compared with those of 
the Alpine regions; but there are corresponding advantages. A 
very slight amount of training and of physical endurance suffices 
for the enjoyment of our English mountains. Everything can be 
done between breakfast and dinner. The distances are moderate, 
and great changes of scenery can be obtained within a very mode- 
| rate space; indeed, there are many localities where it varies 
' almost with every step. Upon one occasion Colonel Barrow, on 
the top of Seat Sandal (an ascent of about two hours), came 
upon @ young man who, having missed his way, thought he was 
on the summit of the adjacent Helvellyn. Such a mistake would 
not have been possible among larger mountains, nor among such 
could have been ventured the jocular advice once given at a 
Welsh hotel by a late well-known and witty member of the Par- 
liamentary Bar. One of his fellow-guests was complaining that 
he had only three days at his dis: to see all Wales, and that 
he particularly wished to ascend both Snowdon and Cader Idris. 
He was gravely told of a plan, and for a moment did not perceive 
its absurdity, by which could save considerable time and 
“do” both mountains—if he went up Snowdon and came down 
Cader Idris. 

The one great and usual disadvantage of the Lake District for 
tourists is, of course, the frequent wet weather, and the interference 
with distant views by clouds and mist. On the other hand,a 
spell of drought is ruinous to the beauty and charm of the 
scenery. The waterfalls and streams are dry and silent; the air 
dances over the heated surfaces of the rocks, destroying distinct 
vision by its broken and ever-varying refractious ; the hills shri 
to their natural dimensions, instead of looming large and almost 
simulating Alpine forms, and the delicate tints of colour are lost. 
On the whole, it is better to have to face the rain duly equip 
with umbrella and wa f, and to wait patiently for 
intervals, than to have the sort of weather which in other — of 
England would be the most desirable. Neither are real climbing 
dangers wanting for those who choose imprudently to court them. 
There are no avalanches, no glaciers, and no crevasses; but there 
is plenty of stiff rock-work to be encountered, and there are 
slopes and steep scarps, a fall from which would be 

bly fatal. Fifty feet of precipice is as good, or rather as bad, 
as a thousand or two to bring a mountain excursion to a disastrous 
end. Impossible feats are to be found on all the highest 
mountains which no prudent person is likely to attempt. Never- 
theless Colonel Barrow throws out a sort of challenge to those 
who have already accomplished so many difficult things in the 
Aips. There is a precipitous end of Skiddaw to be seen well 
from Carl Side Dodd, which is a good specimen of what is grand 
in the English Lake Country, and d us enough in a mist, 
The meaning of the word Dodd—which often occurs, and of 
which an explanation is sought by Colonel Barrow—is simply “a 
lump.” The use of guides is not to be despised or te: even 
on comparatively beaten tracks. ir experience and knowl 
will always save time and trouble, and, in the case of sudden mist 
coming on, the want of their assistance can easily become very 

rous, 

The mountains are always very beautiful in time of snow, but 
are not visited by many tourists in winter, and the additional 
danger and difficulty in climbing them at that season would net 
be attended by any adequate reward. Colonel Barrow agrees 
with Wordsworth in recommending the attack of the Lake District 
to be made from the south of it, and not from Windermere, for 
by means of it there is a more gradual approach from the lower 
to the higher mountains, the tallest, except the detached masses 
of Skiddaw and Saddleback, being in the centre. The best distant 
view of the other mountains is to be had from them, and preferably 
from Skiddaw. Colonel Barrow indicates Ullscarf, which is rarely 
ascended, and hardly mentioned in the guide-books, as affording 
one of the finest panoramic views, being, as it is, in the very centra 
of the district. It is 2,370 feet high, and all the mountains can 
be seen from it, together with the honoured tower on the Hoad ; 
but it is not recommended as an interesting ascent except for the 
view from the top, which is itself nothing but an extensive moor 
with plenty of bog which it requires care to avoid. But the view 
most praised is that from Tarn Hows, an elevation of not more 
than Ko feet, about three miles from Coniston. Of the well- 
known view to be obtained from Friar’s Crag on the level of 
Derwentwater, the opinion is recorded that in Europe and 
America, too, there is no spot to be found more thoroughly en- 
chanting. 

In addition to Ullscarf, another mountain is mentioned as not 
having received due attention from the guide-books, It is Mell 
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Fell (1,760 feet), and, from its outlying position, about half-way 
between Saddleback and the upper end of Ullswater, the view 
from it would naturally be a fine one. Five-and-twenty years 
it was correctly described in Mr. Herman Prior’s excellent 
ide-book as a conical wooded hill, It seems that the trees have 
Sas cut down, and this must have greatly impaired its beauty ; 
but there are strong temptations which cannot be resisted by the 
most esthetic landowners. 

It is a pleasant feature of Colonel Barrow's book that notice is 
taken of the birds, flowers, and mosses seen by him in his many 
ascents. There is no Saag to any precise scientific accuracy 
in describing them; but an additional interest is in this way 
afforded to his mountain rambles. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


HERE is hardly a page in Court Royal which a stupid man 

could have written; but it is a story which no one will read 
with unmixed pleasure. Of course it is written with a purpose— 
a tremendous politico-social purpose—and of course the purpose 
weighs it down. When will novelists learn the great truth, 
which perhaps only Scott thoroughly knew and faithfully fol- 
lowed, that the art of story-telling is to tell stories which it is a 
pleasure to read? Not that there is nothing to be learnt from 
the Waverley Novels; far from it; but the teaching is indirect, 
like the moral or mental improvement to be got out of a good 
picture or a good play. The author of Mehalah is always 
thinking about his doctrine, and how he may most effica- 
ciously and persistently cram it down the throat of his much- 
enduring reader. What his doctrine is he explains in a preface. 
It is that hitherto in England there has prevailed a socialistic 
habit of life, an interdependence of persons in different ranks 
of society, which has been favourable to the existence and the 
social and political pre-eminence of an aristocracy of which 
dukes are the highest expression. Now, on the other hand, the 
principal motive force in the social organization is “the indi- 
vidualism and impatience of restraint, social, moral, and religious, 
combined with impulsive generosity, which is the feature of the 
new civilization.” This theory that aristocracy is socialistic and 
individualism democratic is one which many thoughtful persons 
do not share with the author of Mehalah. lt is, of course, none 
the worse for that; but it would be a great mercy to be allowed 
to lose sight of it sometimes for a chapter or two and become en- 
grossed in the story on its merits; and from one end of Court 
Royal to the other that mercy is never vouchsafed. The story 
wherein the triumphant march of democratic individualism is ex- 
pounded is to the following etlect. A female ben jumps into 
the sea with her daughter, aged twelve, and is omy out by 
sailors, In order to get dry clothes she pawvs her daughter, 
whose name is Joanna, to a Jew called Lazarus, on the un 
standing that she is to redeem her in seven years, which she duly 
does at the end of Vol. III. Joanna grows up an individualist, a 
democrat, and a type. Hard by dwells the Duke of Kingsbridge, 
a princely being seised of vast estates, and residing in a 
sort of Eaton, Chatsworth, and Woburn rolled into one. He 
has a son, the Marquess of Saltcombe, who is the opposite 
type to Joanna. Partly through generations of extravagance, 
and partly through the imbecility of Lord Saltcombe, who onca 
eloped with an actress and has been inept ever since, the ducal 
family is ruined. Its ruin is consummated by Joanna’s master, 
Lazarus, who is a money-lender and the husband of Saltcombe’s 
former paramour, and Juanna is a good deal mixed up in the pro- 
cess. As the Duke and his relations are particularly agreeable 
people (except the ninny Saltcombe), and Lazarus and his friends 
are not, the story is uniformly painful. Its justification depends 
upon whether or not it is a fair typical example of existing cases. 
If ancient and noble families are generally deeply indebted to 
Jews, and from a mixture of pride and stupidity invariably refuse 
to make any sort of effort to extricate themselves from their diffi- 
culties, and acquiesce sullenly in their own downfall, and sell their 
family mansions to the sons of advertising tradesmen, it is a true 
bill, and if not, not. Joanna is an original piece of character- 
making ; the Jew Lazarus is in the nature of burlesque; and Salt- 
combe is provokingly idiotic. The minor characters are all of them 
rather well done, but too much alike. From the Duke to the 
maid-of-all-work everybody talks in the same epigrammatical 
style, and that is the style of the author of Mehalah. It is also 
rather exasperating that every one knows that he or she is a 
type, and loses no opportunity of — so. Joanna has a con- 
versation, in the character of a parlour-maid, with Lady Grace, 
the Duke's daughter. The latter observes, justly enough, “ You 
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are a very extraordinary girl.” “No, my lady,” replies Joanng 
“Tam not. Iam merely the child of the period, a representative 
of the coming age; there are thousands and tens of thousands 
like me, trained in the same school. To us belongs the future,” 
Lady Grace answers, “ I have no doubt you are right. . . . I feel, 
rather than is ne of “ the classes” 
were generally to adopt this habit o ess resignation, no 
doubt they would spesdily incur the Bae so typified in the fall 
of the house of Kingsbridge. But then they do not, which rather 
discounts the value of Court Royal as a moral treatise. 

A plain, unvarnished shilling dreadful, Vol. XIII. in the series 
of which Called Back was Vol. I., written by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
is certain to be read with curiosity. No one can deny that it is 
crammed as full of incident as it will hold, or that the elaborate 
plot is worked out with most ingenious icuity. In the first 
chapter there is a card-sharping scene. the second a cartful of 
dirty snow about to be shot into the Thames is found to contain 
Further on the most elaborate preparations 
are made for a peculiarly artful murder by poison, which is not 
carried out for no particular reason (except that, if it had been, 
the plot could not have been worked out properly). Also, the 
hero is a most delectable compound of ass and prig, whom Mr, 
Lang takes a wicked pleasure in tormenting, and whose torments 
cannot fail to give pleasure to every watnadhies mind. The 
scene where the machinations of the villain, seconded by his own 
stupidity, cast him into a loathsome dungeon in the metropolis of 
France, is particularly diverting. In one or two places there isa 
strong suggestion of Dickens, and in several the humour is forced; 
as, for instance, in the following gloss :—“*‘ She’s such a favourite 
with the manager, sir, . you can't think, sir,’ said Mrs, 
Gullick, not in the least meaning to impugn Maitland’s general 
capacity for abstract speculation.” The story is well above the 
average of its twelve predecessors, but it will not add anything 
to its author’s renown. But a thousand such errors might be 
readily pardoned on account of a passage which occurs in a grisly 
account of the drawing-room in which the mistress of a girls’ 
school received the friends of the pupils. “On the round table 
in the middle were volumes of Zhe Mothers of England, The 
Grandmothers of the Bible, Blair On the Grave, and The Epie of 
Hades, the latter copiously and appropriately illustrated.” 

Link by Link is bound in cloth, and costs more than a shilling, 
but these accidents do not aflect its essence. It is a short story of 
a murder told with more sturdiness than skill. For one thing the 
whole yd he press to the meanest capacity on p. 11. For 
another the book drags on for a chapter or two after the story is 
finished. One has the pleasure of feeling that all the characters 
are wer stupid not to unravel the mystery about ten years sooner 
than they do. There is a description of an evening party, to 
which come people of title, who do not know how to behave; and 
‘“‘ whatever” is misused after the fashion of scullery-maids with 
hideous frequency. 

“ As Mélanie was speaking her eyes fell upon the Bible, and 
she perceived a substance flung upon the open page; her very 
heart stood still as she realized that it was the mutilated eye of 
her unfortunate husband, wrenched from its socket.” Her eyes 
fell on the Bible only figuratively, but his literally. “On the 
right side, where should have been that clear dark orb, in which 
the horror-stricken woman had so often deciphered tenderness and 
passion, was a hideous, hollow cavity. With the weapon he still 
grasped, that ‘ window of the soul’ had been ruthlessly gouged 
out.” It must not be supposed that these sentences are average 
examples of Mrs. Berens’s style. On the contrary, they fall u 
the reader like bombshells from a eful sky, for the author 
not, up to the page of her third volume on which they are to 
be found, given the smallest indication that she goes about 
prepared to gouge out the windows of yentlemen’s souls at a 
moment’s notice. The person who performed this astonishing 
assault ny himself was John Stanley, who had trodden a well- 
worn path of fiction by marrying the heroine under a false name, 
and taking advantage of the informality to abandon her when he 
had the opportunity of wedding an heiress. For this sin he was 
afflicted with religious madness, which culminated in the scene so 
graphically described. Thereupon the deserted heroine went and 
nursed him in an asylum, and cured him, and he divorced his wife 
and married the heroine and died, and she (the heroine) married 
the hero. That is the story, and Mrs. Berens tells it prettily 
enough, saving always the ghastly exception already noticed. The 
writing, especially where it drops into French, is not free from 
nly [and her luncheon,” another, after 

aving “sternly [and most properly] declined to recognize a pheno- 
mena,” “ drifted into the pu the of Brenda’s ”— which 
must have been awkward for the slave. Concerning the hero we 
learn that “ beyond an impassable point he was adamant,” which 
may have been true, but cannot have been relevant. 

In pursuance of family arrangements the wealthy Sebastian 
Urswick married Lady Katherine Somebody. Then he got tired 
of her, and fell in love with Helen Ashbrook. Unbeknown to 
Urswick Lady Katherine had previously married somebody else, 
and, unbeknown to Lady Katherine, that somebody else was still 
alive. So it fell out that Urswick and his supposed wife started for 
the Pacific ina ship. By a simple coincidence which few could 
ever have reckoned upon, Helen Ashbrook and Lady Katherine’ 
real husband (who happened to be Helen’s uncle) sailed in that 
self-same bark. It was wrecked, and Lady Katherine was 
drowned, while Urswick saved Helen’s life, =a though the uncle 
escaped (by flying, apparently, for there was no ship, and he cet- 
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behind him with papers explaining situation in et o 
it. So Urswick and Helen got comfortably married. The first 
time they met she was wearing Love-in-a-Mist, and by dint of 
much spinning out the story is made to occupy two short volumes. 
The series of works entitled the Family Story-teller is some- 
thing apt to contain stories fitted for nothing less than for famil 
reading. The drunken brothers who kiss the good governess an 
afterwards converted by her have done service in more 
one of these little books by a fairly well-known author. But in 
The Old Love or the New a still more startling depth is explored. 
It is very likely that the author had no conception of what she 
was writing about, and it suffices to state that the old love and 
the new were sisters who closely resembled each other, that the 
subject of the loves was married to the younger of them, and 
that she had exceedingly good reasons for the suspicions she 
entertained. If this is a proper topic for a Family Story, it is 
hard to say what is not. 


MAN AND HIS HANDIWORK.* 


AS’ a popular account of the development of wea’ and im- 
plements Mr. Wood's Man and his Handiwork has consider- 
able merit. To say that it is readable and full of anecdote is only 
to say that it is by Mr. Wood. The illustrations are many and 
meritorious. But as a guide to any one but the “ general reader ” 
who happens to take it up in his devious career, Man and his 
Handiwork: is almost without value. Mr. Wood gives no refer- 
ences; and, even when be quotes an author, he does not name the 
book alluded to, or, if he name the book, he does not give the 
page. This system permits the art of book-making to be carried 
on with ease and despatch, but it is highly unsatisfactory. 

Taking Mr. Wood's volume as a text, we ee merely to offer 
some desultory remarks on the evolution of weapons and instru- 
ments. To begin with the club, it is probably the earliest weapon 
ever employed by man, unless, like De Quincey’s Cain, he “ tooled 
with a stone”—a quotation which is not (as an intelligent editor 
once supposed) from the Book of Genesis, The oldest weapons 
in the world are probably the paleolithic pointed stones, such 
as are found in the Valley of the Axe. But if these were once 
set in wooden handles, then the whole weapon represented 
an advanced modification of the club, Any branch of a 
tree or the thigh-bone of any large animal is a ready-made 
club, and the Roman senators who (according to Mommsen’s 
translator) “rushed along with fury in their eyes and the 
legs of tables in their hands” were really falling back on the 

imitive striking instrument, the club. Sharpen its edge, and it 

a sword. Make its head heavy, and it is a mace, or a knob- 
kerri, or throwing-club. The common early club is now repre- 
sented by the broad-headed Australian waddy, made of very 
heavy and hard wood. The New Zealand merai, a broad, short- 
edged weapon, with no point, is a thing by itself, most useful at 
short quarters, and practically incapable of being broken. “ The 
nation which shortens its weapons widens its boundaries,” and the 
New Zealanders, compelled to come to the very closest quarters 
by the nature of the merai, were certain to defeat any savage 
neighbours. The patu is an axe-shaped club with a heavy 
handle. Etymologists are welcome to connect it with the Scythian 
word pata, “to kill” (Herodotus iv. 110)—a conjecture, it 
is right to say, not suggested by Mr. Wood. The Fijian club 
is long, padi and has a point emerging from a kind of round 
ponderous bristle of hard wood. This club is made out of a 
young tree, bent down to the ground, and finally dug up, root 
and all. The Kaffir knob-kerri, or throwing-club, is not half 
a bad weapcn, and Mr. Wood has an English friend who once 
killed a snipe with a knob-kerri. The tribes of Guiana insert 
the sharp stone which weights their throwing-clubs in the wood 
while the tree is still growing. Mr. Wood traces the boomerang 
to a modification of the simple club, or rather of the pickaxe- 
headed club. General Pitt Rivers regards or regarded it as “ simply 
& weapon accidentally produced and retained by the selection of 


the natural form of the stems of trees and branches suitable for 


the purpose.” Into the long controversy as to whether genuine 
boomerangs have been used by the Dravidian and Egyptian races, 
and whether the chakkra or war-quoit is a moditication of the 
boomerang, we cannot enter. The peculiarity of the Australian is 
his persistent use of it in preference to the bow. Mr. Wood's 
Temarks on the Kaflir knob-kerri, which is “ flung on the ground in 
such a manner that it rebounds and strikes the adversary from 
below in a fashion very bewildering,” may remind the Celtic student 
of a mysterious, if not mythical, weapon—the Gae-Bulg—used 
the warriors in the old Irish heroic myths, Against this 
missile, jerked up from below, no armour nor skill in fence was 
& protection, and there was a tendency to “ bar” its use in battle 
by a kind of primitive Geneva Convention. 
_ Ona very important point in the history of weapons, Mr. Wood 
is either wrong, or most other triters have long been in error. 
We refer to the distribution of the bow. We had always under- 
stood that the weapon was entirely absent from the Australian con- 
tinent, It is not even mentioned in Mr. Brough Smyth's large work 
on the Native Races of Victoria. In the catalogue of his Anthropolo- 
gical Collection, General Pitt Rivers wrote, in 1874, “In Aus- 
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tralia we have an example of an entire continent occupied by a 
es whose arts are all of the most primitive kind, who have no 
wledge of the bow, and who use another contrivance (the 
throwing-stick) in place of it.” To the throwing-stick and Mr. 
Wood's singular ment about its distribution we shall returm 
The bow is used in New Guinea, but, as General Pitt Rivers sa: 
it is not, or was not, formerly used by the New Oaledonians, w 
are of the same Papuan race as the natives of New Guinea. Nor 
has it reached the New Zealanders . . . nor is it known in any 
part of the great continent of Australia except the extreme north, 
where they use a bow of the same size as that of New Guinea, 
and, like them, having a string of rattan.” In the Pacific islands, 
the common word for bow pona, fana, inse nefarna—is 
of Malayan origin, and the bow probably set out from 
Malayan centre. But, to return to the bow in Australia, Mr, 
Wood writes as if it were not unfamiliar there. He prints a 
drawing of a stone arrowhead fixed with bitumen from Australia, 
and also publishes an Australian bone arrowhead which “ might 
easily be taken for a prehistoric weapon.” He next offers an 
example of a “modern Australian arrowhead” of bone. We 
naturally ask for the provenance and probable date of these 
Australian arrowheads. Do they come from the extreme nee 
where the bow may be explained asan impcrtation from New Gui 
Can the idea of the bow in Australia have been derived from 
intercourse with Europeans? Were any of the arrowheads exca- 
vated from the soil, or are they all of recent manufacture, like the 
third, the “modern Australian arrowhead”? These questions 
are important, because, if the bow is widely familiar in Australia, 
or if ancient arrowheads are found in the soil, our ideas about the 
origin and the civilization of the Australians will have to be 
modified. Have they degenerated from a race that possessed the 
bow, or have they simply, like the Romans, as a general rule come 
to prefer the throwing-javelin ? 

e have alluded to the throwing-stick by aid of which the 
spear is propelled, and which adds, as it were, an additional joint 
to the arm of the thrower. ‘“ The throwing-stick,” says Generak 
Pitt Rivers, “ is now used only in distant and unconnected regions 
—namely, in Australia, amongst the Eskimo of the Arctic regions 
of America, and amongst the Purus Purus and Corribe Indians of 
the Western part of South America.” 

Now here, in this ingenious primitive invention, found among 
the most utterly severed peoples, we have an example of the fallacy 
which tries to connect races on the evidence of some common 
possession. The Eskimo are not of kindred blood with the 
Australians or Purus Purus because they retain an old artifice 
and an old implement. In the same way it is absurd to believe 
that races are akin because they possess analogous myths, or to 
argue that, where ple have the same myth, one race has 
borrowed from another. The Purus Purus, we may be pretty 
certain, no more borrowed the throwing-stick from the Australians 
than the Australians, Andamanese, Iroquois, and Malagassies bor- 
rowed certain common incidents in the miraculous legend of the 
Frog who caused the Deluge. ; 

‘No. Wood, perhaps, has scarcely reached this theoretical posi- 
tion. For example, he is arguing (p. 27) that New Caledonia, 
now 1,000 miles from Australia, may once have formed a part of 
the Australian mainland, as Great Britain was, at one time, a 
peninsula of Europe. The cases are about as analogous as those 
of Iceland and Ireland, as employed in political argument b 
Mr. Bryce. If Ireland were as far from England as Iceland 
from Denmark, she would give no trouble. If New Caledonia 
were as near Australia as England is to France, Mr. Wood might 
more plausibly conceive that the New Caledonian Isles may once 
have formed part of the Australian continent. But the arga- 
ment he bases on the use by the New Caledonians of a kind of 
amentum, or throwing-cord, is almost too thin. Why should we 
suppose that Australians and New Caledonians could once meet 
on dry land because the former employ a throwing-stick and the 
Jatter a throwing-cord. It would be more plausible to argue that 
Italy was once united to New Caledonia because the Romans, 
like the New Caledonians, had throwing-cords (amenta), or that 
Arctic America was once part of Australia because the Eskimo 
and the Kamilaroi use throwing-sticks. The resemblances in 
weapons and inventions need no such explanations as are hypo- 
thetically suggested by Mr. Wood. New Caledonia may, for all 
we know, have been part of Australia; but the picks and throwing 
implements found in both regions have nothing to do with the 
matter. It would be just as easy to maintain, from the drawi 
of a Sandwich Island helmet (p. 321), that the Sandwich 
Islanders, whose helmets are thoroughly classical in form, were & 
colony of Atbens or the remnant of the Trojans or the long-lost 
Pheacians. The idol rescued by Mr. Wood himself from de- 
struction (p. 323-325), and now in the British Museum, wears & 
helmet which makes him look like a classical Guy Fawkes. 

On arrow-poisons Mr. Wood writes an interesting 
The Bosjeman of Africa is a great arrow-poisoner, like the 
Macushi of Guiana, If Mr. Farini, in Across the Kalihari Desert, 
gives a correct description, one African poison is apparently the 
same as that which we know as Oorali or Woorali. The grub 
or larva, however, of the Bosjeman poison kills not by paralysing 
the muscles, but by “ causing acute mania.” This might come 
in splendidly in a novel, and may be recommended as a “tip” 
to Nr. Grant Allen. Snake-poison is also made. One would 
like Mr. Wood's authority for his anecdote of the Bosjeman hero 
who slew so many Kaflirs with his bow, an aboriginal! Gunnar of 


Lithend (p. 249). The source of the poison used with tiny 
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arrows and a crossbow by the Fans is also unknown, according to 
Mr. Wood. The Fans, or Ba Fank, east of the Gaboon, seem to 
Euro exam et we would not deny the possibility of a 
Banas Sosiow ba ing reached them, drifted across the con- 
‘tinent in barter from the time of the Crusades. But, though this 
is a possible example of transmission commerce, the Fan 
method of discharging the bow is very unlike the European. The 
repeating crossbow of the Chinese (p. 207) is a marvel of in- 
uity. 

Wood does not confine himself to 
tattooing, pottery, dress, music, netting, trapping are uc 
manner. His knowledge is adequate; what a pity it is that he 
practically keeps it to himself, as far as scientific study goes, by 
withholding references! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.—VOL. XX.* 


JTF are either a person of heroic size and strength, or of 
I be wealth, and can purchase cunningly-contrived chairs 
which will hold you a book of any weight at any angle, there is a 
good deal of general reading to be got out of the twentieth volume 
of the pedia Britannica. As much may be said for an 
other; but for oe we are dealing with No, XX., whi 
ins at Pru gets as far as Ros. Of course the first 
-article we look for is Prussia, and there it is, twenty pages long, 
full of facts, written by Mr. Muirhead, and, we have no doubt, very 
-exact and useful. Before coming to Prussia, there are Prudentius 
Aurelius Clemens and Prudhon the painter to be disposed of. They 
get a column between them, which is perhaps enough, though one 
could cheerfully have seen more space given to the artist who did the 
beautiful plates to Didot’s edition of Amyot's Pastoral of Longus. 
From Prudentius on to “ Roswithia, see Hroswitha” (the two 
names are not so far apart in interest as in space) is a far cry, and 
-& great deal lies between. No man, not even the editor of a Cyclo- 
ia himself, will undertake to pronounce on the merits of all of 
at; for who is sufficient for Punchinello, Pyrotechny, Quakers, 
Rackets, Real Estate, Reptiles, Rimini, and five hundred other 
‘subjects equally different. The most intrepid reviewer can do 
little more than point out that they are there, and are dealt with 
by doctors of learning and gravity. 
Still, it is the function of the reviewer, who may or may not be 
& critic, to act as a ductor dubitantium, and he can at least promote 
-dispatch by “ order and distribution and singling out of parts” for 
ingling out of parts happens to be rather exception 
in ‘ie cone Between Pru and Ros comes Rome and all the 
subjects dependent on Rome, no small part of human a 
Accordingly, they are found to — a considerable part of the 
volume, Putting aside Roman Catholic as belonging 
rather to Religion than to Rome, and allowing for a brief episode 
-on the Epistle to the Romans, we find that the laws, the history, 
and the material part of the Imperial City occupy one hundred 
and sixty-eight pages, or a little less than a fifth of the whole 
‘volume. Professor James Muirhead deals with Roman Law in 
an article which is certainly much fuller than Gibbons’s famous 
-chapter. Then comes Roman Literature, by Professor W. Y. 
‘Sellar. Roman History is divided between Mr. H. F. Pelham, 
who takes the ancient part, and Professor P. Villari, who brings 
the story up to date. These two articles run from p. 731 to 
p. 807, and they make up between them what would be a fair- 
sized primer, and give the history of Rome from the earliest 
times till it became the capital of the kingdom of Italy. We 
‘shall not be surprised to hear that it is much in request at 
the reading-room of the British Museum and other public places 


among young men and maidens who have to examinations, 
Indeed, they might do worse than get up the bones of their 
subject out of these articles. It will the better for them 


ito do so that Mr. J, Henry Middleton deals with the Topo- 
graphy and Archwology of the City immediately after the his- 
‘torical part. At this time of day it is superfluous, and even a 
little impertinent, to insist on Mr. Middleton’s competence, All 
the world knows of it, and there are at the outside six men in 
Europe who are entitled to judge of its limits, But the things 
of Rome are not summed up in Law, Literature, History, Topo- 
graphy, and Archeology. There is the Roman Church, which is 
at t half the child of the city. Mr. P. L. Connellan writes 
on the organization and present condition of this body in the 
businesslike and passionless way Fg ge a Cyclopedia. The 
Romance languages also descend from Rome. Professor Johan 
Sturm deals with them, Romance, too, is in the B yore and 
is written about at no small length by Messrs. H. R. Tedder and 
Michael Kerney. When all that belongs to it, directly or in- 
directly, comes to be summed up, Rome occupies something 
much more like a than a volume of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. ith a little ingenuity, too, it 
would be possible to establish a connexion between the Roman 
-and another set of subjects which fall between Pru and Ros. The 
Renaissance, by Mr. J. A. Symonds (in this case also the name is 
-enough), is largely a Roman subject. Rome and the Renaissance 
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between them had much to do with ucing the Ref i 
which has its eighteen pages by Mr. Bass Mullinger in thig 
volume. From Reformation we may work back up the lines of 
the pedigree through Relics and Religion. With Raphael, how. 
ever, we get back to Rome, till at last it begins to look as if there 
is nothing in this volume which is not more or less Roman. Tho 
task of writing on this painter, concerning whom it would seem 
that there has never been any statement made which has not 
been instantly contradicted, been wisely allotted to Mr, 
Middleton. 

There are, however, some matters dealt with here which are 
not Roman. Various are thoroughly English. The Rev. Edwin 
Hatch writes on Dr. Pusey, concerning whom it was said that 
he went towards Rome, but it was a calumny. Dr. Gardiner 
contributes an account of Pym which, as a matter of course, is 
full. Its accuracy is guaranteed by the nameof the writer. After 
reading it, nevertheless, we feel as keenly as ever what a 
unknowable and, to be perfectly frank, intensely uninteresting body 
of mong the statesmen of the Long Parliament were. If Pym 
had been a Number One pulling the Parliamentary wires in secret, 
he could not have been more absolutely dull, commonplace, and 
colourless than he looks in this article, in spite of all that Dr, 
Gardiner can do to find out what he was like. Dr. Gardiner, in- 
deed, fights loyally to prove him a great man; but his readers, 
whether here or in the History, remain with an invincible dis- 
inclination to believe that any son of Adam deserving to be so 
called could have lived through such a time and have left no 
— trace, unless it be the story that he dared not meet 

trafford’s eye. Dr. Gardiner also contributes papers on Ralei 
and Prynne, both of them men with whom he has dealt in hi 
History. Another essentially English subject is Rodney, who is 
dealt with by Mr. Hooper very much as certain Elizabethan 
mariners were by the Queen—that is, but indifferently. Mr, 
Hooper briefly mentions the controversy as to the battle in the 
Dominica channel as having raged; but he says no word as to 
whether or no Rodney ought or ought not to be held to have been 
in some d indebted to Clerk for the first idea of the manceuvre 
by which that battle was made decisive, He seems to accept the 
cutting of the line as a mere accident. Now this is contrary to 
all probability, and is at variance with the claims of Rodney’s own 
family. According to Mundy, his biographer, the Admiral had 
made up his mind to depart from the stately old tactics before he 
left England. It is greatly to be wished that some competent 
naval officer would investigate this matter of the cutting of the 
line with the proper maritime and historical knowledge. 

Two famous Frenchmen are dealt with by Mr. Saintsbury. Of 
Rabelais he has written in a manner which would ass not 
have caused “Let us come ack to 
common sense.” His article ought to prove very exasperating to 
law as to what is in 
than can be made out of wheat. As for the article on Racine, 
we protest against it in a limited way. To use a comparison 
of which Mr. Saintsbury has no cause to complain, it is too 
like Mr. Carlyle’s essay on Sir Walter Scott. That much-abused 
iece of criticism cannot be said to contain anything which 
is not true, but there is something wanting which one would 
like to have seen there. A certain geniality of appreciation, a 
greater readiness to forgive the weaknesses both of the artist and 
of the man for the sake of the great things he did, is what one 
would have liked to have found in that essay. Now the same 
may be said to be the case with Mr. Saintsbury’s article on 
Racine. And want of appreciation has naturally led him into 
underrating or even overlooking the real greatness of the 
dramatist, Mr. Saintsbury dwells with emphasis on the mean- 
nesses of Racine, which indeed were worse than Sir Walter’s, for 
they were spiteful, at, as we think, undue length, After all, the 
irritable race of poets has produced worse men than him. Heine 
did baser things, and yet we have a suspicion that Mr. Saintsbury 
would lean on the side of excuse in dealing with the German 
poet. In writing of the purely vpn, Awe of Racine, Mr, 
Saintsbury does, of course, full justice to his verse, but stops short 
of seeing all his qualities as a dramatist. He insists with a sort 
of malignity on le commerce ram de soupirs et de flammes, 
There is Ca - and to s of it, but not more nor worse than 
in Corneille. There is nothing in Racine to compare to the absurd 
love scenes in Sertorius. Then, too, there is more beyond this same 
commerce rampant than Mr. Saintsbury is inclined to recognize. 
It is true, no doubt, that Ophelia and Lady Macbeth touch 
us more than Hermione and Phédre; but these last are im- 
mortal types. Now, of how many men who have written for 
the stage can it be said that they have created an immortal 
type? He who has done so ought to be frankly recognized as 
@ very great master, and all the more when he has done it in 
spite of severe conventional bonds. But great master is just 
what Mr. Saintsbury will not call Racine with any degree of 
heartiness. Of Bajazet he says that it “is French of the day and 
hour”; yet surely the character of Acomat is more than French 
and more than ephemeral. It is an everlasting, true picture of the 
falling favourite, whether of king or people, who is fighting 
desperately for the power which isslipping from his hands. The 
conversation between Acomat and Osmin is going on in high 
laces at yr) think that Mr. 
is just enough when he t) ine’s skill as a playwright. 

ere is skill fe art with 


Literature. Ninth Edition. Vol. XX. burgh : and Charles 
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There is more than the of the playwright in the art wi 
which the emotions of his characters arise from their situation 
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and react in turn on their deeds. That he worked within narrow 

jimits is true, but it isa glory to him that he made so much of 

the little he was allowed to use. At the bottom of our heart we 
jevously suspect Mr. Saintsbury of not forgiving Racine for 
ing Boileau’s friend. 

If it is a vice in an Encyclopedia article to interest the reviewer 
to the exclusion of other articles, then Mr. Saintsbury is a great 
offender, for he has quite shouldered out half a dozen meritorious 

which would have been duly noticed. There, for instance, is 
Fheporting,” and certain remarkable statements contained therein 
on the literary beauties of some reports, On this a word of praise 
might have been said, but there is no room for it. We shall end up 
by giving a special word of praise to a paper on a worthy who 
was in process of being forgotten. Colonel Yule has contributed a 
longish article on Major Rennel, the geographer, which is capital 
good reading, and will be an original authority for the life of a 
very brave, learned, and kindly gentleman, 


GRUEBER’S LEX AQUILIA.* 


HE justification or excuse of English lawyers for remaining 
in total ignorance of Roman law (which means ignorance 
of the legal and political habit of thought of almost every part of 
the civilized world where English law has not been received) is 
every year diminishing. Mr. Moyle’s edition of the Institutes, 
which adds the elegance of English scholarship to a thorough 
knowledge of the results of Continental research, has put our com- 
mencing students at least on a level with those of any other 
country in the completeness and handiness of their resources. For 
the learner who is a little more advanced there is Mr. Poste’s 
Gaius, which would be altogether admirable if it were not in 
parts infected with the pedantic heresies of Austin and to some 
extent distorted by the endeavour to make it serve as an intro- 
duction to “General Jurisprudence.” Ripe scholars, and the 
strenuous minority of learners, will prefer Professor Muirhead’s 
edition as their daily guide, though it must be confessed that its 
charms are of an austere kind. More lately Mr. Roby has 
entered upon the exposition of the Digest, with knowledge 
and zeal which err, if at all, in excess. A teacher of Roman law 
should, of course, be a good Latinist, and it is all the better if he 
isa man of letters; but he may frighten the resin | student if he 
shows his hand too freely. Mr. Roby’s literary critical appa- 
ratus is found alarming, we suspect, even by some teachers. So 
far well; but all these works, except perhaps Professor Muirhead’s, 
have been more or less overweighted By the want of any recognized 
tematic course of instruction in this country, which has driven 
e learned authors, sometimes to their expressed regret, to intro- 
duce themselves with a mass of elementary prolegomena. 
It has now seemed practicable to Dr. Grueber to give us a 
imen in our own language, and free from collateral matter, of 
e kind of exposition that has been established by the practice of 
German seats of learning in the course of this century. The 
University of Oxford has lately prescribed the title of the Digest 
on the Lex Aquilia as a special subject for the Honour School of 
Jurisprudence, and Dr. Grueber’s book isa full monograph on this 
title. After a concise introduction on the general principles of 
interpretation to be followed in dealing with the authentic 
texts of Roman law, he sets out the contents of the title para- 
graph by paragraph from Mommsen’s edition ; a circumstance 
not immaterial, perhaps, to London students who may be mem- 
bers of a certain Inn of Court whose Benchers, as it is said, 
in their wisdom to uire Mommsen and Kriiger’s 
standard work on the ground that there were already plenty 
of editions of the Corpus Juris in their library. ‘That the 
igest is a Latin classic, and that one edition of a classic is not 


responsibility. But the book is, after all, not a large 
one. We may here make our single grave complaint. Even a 


* The Roman Law of Damage to P 3 being a Commentary on the 

i Aquiliam (IX. 2) wath an Introdaction to 
the Study of the Juris Civilis, By Erwin Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A., 
an Law in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 


small book on a technical subject has no business to be without an 
index ; and English lawyers are, in point of fact, accustomed to: 
expect a very fullone. It is true that this is partly by reason of 
the majority of English law-books not paving any intelligible 
arrangement. But the principle is universal, There are persons,. 
we believe, who hold that the want of an index may be supplied 
by an analytical table of contents. Even if this grievous heresy 
were true doctrine, it would not save Dr. Grueber; for not. 
only there is no index, but his table is of the most meagre: 
kind. We cannot expect him to have read the publications of 
the Index Society, nor therefore to know where authors go who: 
publish books without an index. For this once Dr. Grueber 
may escape transportation to the place “ where the devil can- 
not get for stinging-nettles.” But we trust he will never do- 
it again. On the other hand, we can sincerely congratulate 
Dr. Grueber on his command of our language. We do not say 
that he always writes exactly like an Englishman, or without a 
trace of constraint; but it would be inadequate praise to say that 
his performance is creditable for a writer to whom the use of 
English was unfamiliar only a few years ago, It can afford to 
stand on its own merits. Many well-known English law-books 
are much worse written, as any one can bear witness who has tried 
to read Sugden on Powers or the judgments of Lord Eldon’s. 
latest period. 

With regard to title ought to 
specially interesting to English lawyers. It covers a great part o! 
what call of negligence, which has been 
developed and refined by the English and American decisions of 
the last fifty or sixty years. The Roman law had attained an 
advanced scientific stage many centuries before the Common Law 
existed; and even a century ago the treatment of this class of 
questions in England was in its infancy. But the last two gene- 
rations have made up for lost time, and our materials are now 
fuller than those of the Roman lawyers. It is curious to see- 
what similar results are independently produced (for of the inde-. 
pendence there is no doubt) by the application of trained legal 
reason to similar facts. Almost every case on the Lex Aquilia. 
ae ype by Paulus or Ulpian receives such an answer as we: 
could easily imagine to occur in the course of a judgment. 
delivered by Alderson or Willes. Hence the English student. 
should by no means neglect to read this title side by side with our 
own leading authorities. Nothing will so effectually convince him. 
that Roman law is not a scheme of abstractions, but a practical 
system with a strong individuality, presenting singular parallels. 
even to the much abused technicalities of English rules ; or, on the- 
other hand, that what English law suffers from, in this depart- 
ment at any rate, is the want not of rational principles or of 
flexibility in their application but of systematic and comprehensive 
treatment. 

Of course there are material differences in the matters of fact. 
which come under notice. For the Roman lawyer one of the 
most obvious and instructive examples of damage to property was 
the killing of a slave. For the student of the Common Law there- 
is a source of questions of all degrees of difficulty in the i 
bility of commercial corporations for the acts and defaults of 
the servants by whom alone they can act, Our law knows. 
nothing of slaves, and the Roman law knew nothing of incor-- 
porated trading companies. Yet the general conceptions are 
strikingly alike. The requirement of care proportioned to the 
apparent amount of risk, of skill adequate to the undertaking a 
man enters upon (“imperitia culpe adnumeratur”), the negation 
of liability towards a person who has suflered mainly through his. 
own default, are the common ground of both systems, And 
the more stringent responsibility imposed by the Common Law in 
certain cases, though not known to the Roman law in those 
cases, has a precise parallel elsewhere in the duty expressed by 
custodia, on which Mr. E. Schuster’s learned article in the current. 
number of the Law Quarterly Review may be consulted. The de- 
vices by which the application of a rule, laid down as in the matter 
of this title by an ancient statute, or as in many cases by the 
Preetor’s Edict, was extended beyond its literal terms, are analogous 
to those of English pleaders and judges. Even the peculiar pro-- 
blems which arise when the same facts can be mouidlas a breach 
of contract and as a wrong independent of contract, and which in 
the Common Law are still far from being wholly solved, are not 
without example in the Roman texts. The case is put (D. A. t. 5 § 3): 
of a shoemaker who has for apprentice a free-born jfilius familias > 
the apprentice does a piece of work clumsily, the master strikes 
him on the head with a last, and one of the boy’s eyes is put 
out, In what form of action is theshoemaker liable ? Not in an 
his intention not to insult a. 

person, but only to correct his apprentice. Perhaps in an 
action on the contract of cupnatlentie (ev locato); but at all 
events he is liable (by means of an actio utwdis, the hurt being in- 
flicted on a free person) under the Lex Aquilia, ¢.e, for culpable 
excess in doing something which might have been lawful if done- 
with due caution. English law, for once, is less elaborate in this 
case. We should not want to use the notion of negligence at all. 
A wilful blow is a battery, and wrongful, unless justified or ex- 
cused (in other words, the Common Law does not require the 
positive specific element of iniuria). A master is (or was) justi- 
tied in moderately chastising his apprentice. But striking in a 
dangerous manner and with a d us instrument is not mode-- 
rate chastisement. The ground of justification therefore fails, and 
the assault and battery is merely unlawful. 
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The doctrine of contributory negligence (culpa-compensation, 
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as the Germans somewhat inelegantly call it) is one which has 
been developed quite lately in England, and we venture to think 
that we have now a more complete and satisfactory doctrine than 
is to be found in the Digest. But the examples in this title are 

well handled as far as they go, though the odd case of the 
barber shaving a man in a place exposed to stray balls from a party 
of players (A. ¢. 11 pr.) could not safely be left to a jury with so 
short adirection as Ulpian’s. Would the Common Law be better 
or worse if there had been no juries or no motions for new trials, 
in other words, no necessity (as there has not been any in the 
Court of Chancery) for the sharp distinction of questions of law 
from questions of fact? That is too great ‘a matter to be dealt 
with here. Dr. Grueber, however, has notably increased the 
facilities of English students for applying the comparative method 
to it. 


THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


be hie eminent men have recently been taking stock, as it were, 

of the British Empire. One is a well-known historian, The 
other is a veteran diplomatist. Mr. Froude’s valuable work has 
been reviewed in this journal, and we have now only to add that, 
if open to criticism in some respects from the purely colonial point 
of view, almost every page of it is lit up by animated discussion 
or weighted with suggestive thought, Baron Hiibner in a long 
political experience has been brought into contact with all classes 
of men, and if his two volumes are not to be placed on exactly the 
same level as Oceana, they are still lively, picturesque, and politi- 
cally sound. Moreover, they are written in extremely good 
English. With the exception of Lord Granville and Lord Dufferin, 
there is hardly a single English statesman of either party who 
could be trusted to write in idiomatic French a similar account 
of Saigon or Algeria. A politician brought suddenly face to face 
‘with new conditions of society and new dependencies rising into 
kingdoms and States, is rather like a practised lawyer suddenly 
called on to give an opinion on a huge brief. He knows what 
to look for and what questions to put in order to elicit infor- 
mation; salient points are caught up; analogies are soon de- 
tected ; differences of thought and feeling are soon traced to 
their source. He is speedily familiarized with all the machinery 
of popular election, representative Houses, Second Chambers, 
the responsibility of Governors, and constitutional checks. He 
masters most of these questions with rapidity and ease. Then 
the Baron’s descriptive powers are of no mean order. He has 
the eye of an artist for landscapes and scenery. He calls up in 
a few well-chosen phrases the Cape Colony, with its stony plains 
and green oases; the desolation and unhealthiness of Goa; the 
magnificent harbour of Sydney; the vegetation of Ceylon; and 
the verdure of the Fiji Islands, “a dense forest between two 
shores.” Asa diplomatist he naturally went out well furnished 
with recommendations from the Indian and the Foreign Oftices, 
from ex-Governors and from Agents, and in many places found 
special trains at his service, steamers waiting, and reception-rooms 
open to greet the stranger. Where such hospitality failed, the 
Baron made himself perfectly at home in a rest-house or an hotel. 
Once only did his quickness of apprehension fail and the error 
might have led to very unpleasant consequences. At New York 
he was imposed on by two sharpers, decoyed into a lonely house, 
and invited to gamble at a table in which the stakes would have 
been his money, and probably his life. We are bound to add that, 
though “ drawn into the snare like a child,” he was saved by his 
extreme coolness when aware of his peril. The late Lord Lytton, 
we know from his son’s biography, was once similarly indebted to 
his own presence of mind in a like predicament, and was fond of 
introducing these episodes into his novels—Pelham, to wit, and 
Night and Morning, and his last novel of all. 

For a statesman advanced in years to cover more than fifty 
thousand miles by land and sea is no small feat. The mode of 
travelling comprised steam and sail, railway and carriage, saddle 
and howdah, dandy and palanquin. His tirst landing-place was 
the Cape. Thence he crossed the Southern Ocean to Australia and 
New Zealand. He next tried the warmer climates of Queensland 
and of Batavia. He visited all the three Presidencies of India, 
which Mr, Froude did not; touched at Ceylon; returned to 
Melbourne; saw Norfolk Island, the Fiji Islands and Samoa; 
and ended by crossing the Pacific to San Francisco, and thence 
vid Canada and America to England. Few Englishmen have 
done more, and fewer still have put their experiences into as read- 
able and pleasant a shape. 

To one class of politicians these two volumes may not prove 
very acceptable. Basta Hiibner, who has seen kingdoms upset, 
dynasties away, and the populace triumphant, has not 
lost faith in certain old watchwords and mottoes. He actually 
believes in “ prestige,” and devotes half a page to explain the 
force of this unseemly term. He believes that there is really such 
@ thing as government by “superiority of race.” From one or 
two striking passages it would seem as if he had not a “ boundless 
faith” in mobs, He has actuaily doubts as to the merits of 
universal suffrage. He could wish that with Englishmen certain 
immutable ideas about governing our colonies were placed “ be- 

ond the pale of Ministerial changes and the strife of parties.” 

e would protect black men in Africa, pass severer laws against 


* Through the British Empire. By Baron von Hiibner, formerly Austrian 
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those who kidnap aborigines in the South Sea, and give every 
man a chance to rise by energy and hard work. But, somehow 
he cannot withstand the conviction that some races are made fo, 
rule ; that Imperial unity ought not to be the subject of rash ex. 
periment; and that the interests of the community are occasionally 
most likely to be promoted by the resolution and statesmanship of 
the intelligent few. With all this there is nothing haughty op 
exclusive about the author. He could be amused with Yankeg 
swagger; he kept on excellent terms with miscellaneous passep- 
gers; he once so far forgot ecclesiastical proprieties as to giyg 
some rupees to Brahmans at the temple of Conjeveram; and he 
could be affable and polite to interviewers at San Francisco, ong 
of whom asked questions which prove incontestably that therg 
was little, if any exaggeration in Dickens's picture of “my War 
Correspondent, Mr. Jetferson Brick.” 

The Cape struck the author as a colony with a fine, dry, and 
enjoyable climate, but a poor soil. The absence of birds and 
animal life, except snakes, was painful and trying. In Eastern 
Kaffraria the settlers are said to live without fear amongst a not 
friendly population, because the Kafiirs, like natives in India, 
always give notice of plots and conspiracies. But Baron Hiibner 
dwells pointedly on the fact that, while in Australia and also in 
North America the coloured aborigines are gradually disappearing, 
in Africa they are on the increase. Further, the difficulties of 
governing are enbanced by the presence of Dutch and of English 
colonists, who if not always antagonistic, are not likely to 
amalgamate. Englishmen have small families, go to Natal, and 
come away. The Dutch remain, are fond of independence, and 
have large families, Baron Hiibner thinks that, asthe Dutch are 
the more numerous and the more permanent, they will eventually 
be the more powerful of the white settlers. And he sees the 
germs of future political troubles in the increase of the coloured 
soeiotion and our contact with savage tribes on a vast frontier, 

ut to him the worst symptom was the utter absence of a guiding 
principle in the English Colonial Office. Nevertheless, his homely 
advice seems to be that we should keep a firm possession of what 
we have got. 

The impression created on him by society in New Zealand was 
that colonists were bound to fail if they were themselves dis- 
inclined to manual labour. A very large portion of the land is 
stated by him to be in the hands of a few moneyed men who prefer 
to pasture sheep rather than to break up the soil into arable farms, 
Of the opportunities for settlement and purchase of farms the 
Baron says nothing; nor does he touch on the increasing public 
debt of this colony, and his narrative fails here in comparison 
with that of Mr. Froude or Mr. A. Trollope. But if a younger 
son with 3,000/. or 4,000/. likes to try his fortune, he will still find 
a choice of climate, a picturesque country, and a good deal of 
unoccupied space in New Zealand. 

Baron Hiibner visited three out of the five great Australian 
colonies, and his testimony, on the whole, is against separation 
from the mother-country, if not in favour of some sort ot federa- 
tion. The Australians at heart are loyal, and they know what it 
is “ to share the prestige of a Great Power who is mistress of the 
sea!” They are, however, very decided against the notion of “a 
great Australian estate governed by a general Parliament.” As a 
change from this constant political speculation we turn to the 
description of Norfolk Island. The Baron describes this settle- 
ment almost as a proprietor would describe a Highland moor or 
deer forest which he wanted to let. It contains 8,600 ecres, of 
which only 120 are under cultivation. Or it may be considered as 
five miles in length and less than three in breadth. Its highest 
mountain is 1,050 feet above the sea-level, and it is completely 
clothed with vegetation. The population is less than five hun- 
dred souls. All the hard work of laying out roads and erecting 
buildings having been previously done by convicts, the pre- 
sent race of colonists has very little to do. They pasture a 
few cattle, make their own butter, catch fish, and depend on 
chance whaling-ships for such necessary articles as tea, sugar, and 
cotlee. If they are not given to drunkenness, it is only because 
they can get no spirits to drink. Every man is obliged to work 
for the public good on seven days in the year. The administration 
is practically in the hand of Mr. Francis Nobbs, who is President 
of the Assembly, magistrate, and judge of first instance, The 
appearance of this potentate’s subjects is not prepossessing. They 
have large mouths and sensual lips, and, though not without a 
certain native dignity, they are otaaiien in physique and 
intellect. The Norfolk pine, however, is seen to more advantage here 
than elsewhere. We merely add that it is extremely difficult to 
land at this island owing to the bar, and when once landed equally 
difficult to get away. But for the good seamanship of the 
Lieutenant of H.M.’s Espiégle and his crew, Baron Hiibner might 
have been left there for weeks cr months, and his return to bi 
ship reads like the launching of a lifeboat to rescue a wreck in 8 
gale of wind. 

The Indian episode in these travels would have supplied 
materials for the book which too many of the English cold-weather 
tourists seem to think it a positive duty to write after their 
return, Baron Hiibner began with Madras and Hyderabad, and 
ended with Calcutta. In the interval he went by rail to Bombay, 
visited Jodhpore and Jaipore in Rajputana, saw the Khyber Pass 
under an escort furnished by the Commissioner of Peshawar, and, 
besides “ doing” Delhi, A ‘and Benares, went to the very 
frontiers of Sikkim and Thibet. This brought him down to 
Calcutta in the very middle of the hot weather, after what is popu- 
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larly called in Indian papers the “annual exodus of the Supreme 
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Government and its migration to the Hills.” We are glad to find 
that he was not frightened by alarming stories of the un- 
healthiness of the Presidency, but we doubt whether recent 
jnvestigations into drainage and open ditches in the neighbourhood 
of Circular Road altogether bear out the report above that it is “ the 
most healthy town in the world.” A deal has certainly been 
done to give the residents an ample supply of water, but the 
ion “ The draining of the surrounding marshes” can only 

mean that the bed of the Salt Water Lake to the east has silted 
for the last forty years. Rice is still grown in abundance south 

Alipore, and if properly weeded there is nothing alarming or 
nubealthy in a rice-field. Of all the great cities in Upper India, 
the author admired A the most. To see the Taj Mahal, the 
Pearl Mosque, and the Tomb of Akbar at Secundra, was like listen- 
ing to a splendid oratorio, a symphony by a great composer, or a 
conversation between two first-rate men on high and elevating 
subjects. We are sorry that Baron Hiibner did not find time to 
visit Lucknow, for his remarks on historical places‘are always 

ithy and suggestive. The close of his Indian trip suggests to 
Fim several reflections on recent Anglo-Indian controversies re- 
ing native employment, the extension of what is called self- 
vernment, our hold on India, the license of the native press, and 
the CriminalCode. The author wisely confines himself to a statement 
of the antagonistic views of those ollicials who take one side or the 
other. Not being a “ thoughtful person,” nor a contributor on India 
to the Nineteenth Century, and having seen a = deal with his 
own eyes, he does not “ hazard any opinion of his own.” But his 
summary of the case in vol. ii., pp. 217 to 252, is worth perusal, 
And we must quote his tribute to the merits of the Anglo-Indian 
services. The only defect about it is that it comes from one who 
belongs to the “ educated classes.” After dwelling on the variety 
of the duties and the dangers to which the English magistrate and 
diplomatist are exposed, and the strength and energy which these 
trials impart, he winds up:— 

Ido not think I am guilty of exaggeration in declaring that there is 
not a bureaucracy in the world better educated, better trained to business, 
and more thoroughly stamped with the qualities which make a statesman, 
and, what pone will dispute, more pure and upright, than that which 
administers the government of India. 

The account of the social and political state of the Fiji Islands 
gives occasion to more political speculation. The Baron is too old 
a diplomatic hand to venture on harshly judging a Government, 
of which the records go back only ten years. It is amusing to find 
that a certain classof “ thinkers” gravely maintain that the Fijians 
were not savages at all, and never ate each other. The same 
persons think that their decline, if they are declining, is due to 
the missionaries and to contact with white men. After reading 
in the Scriptures descriptions of the Gentile world, we rememver 
that Dr. Arnold, on opening the Satires of Horace, used to say, 
“Now we shall see what it was.” Those who wish to know what 
the Fijian of past generations was really like are quietly referred 
to a work published by Admiral Erskine in 1853 entitled A Cruise 
among the Islands of the Western Pacific. British rule has there 
been exercised partly through the native chiefs, and we can have 
no doubt of its beneficent effects in spite of the difficulties en- 
tailed by want of labour, the ravages of new and fatal diseases, the 
decrease of the native population, and the traflic in native flesh, 
euphemistically termed the labour traffic, on the part of filibusters. 
On this, as on every other thorny subject, Baron Hiibner is 

ing of comment. But his last sentence 


prodigal of facts and spari 
ee to be omitted, “ England has only one enemy to fear— 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M PETIT’S (1) elaborate history of contemporary France is 
¢ a model of ae inquiry and condensation, and to all 
ms possessing plenty of shelf space will be a most valuable 

k of reference. In its three hundred and fifty pages of text, 
supplemented by two hundred of pices justificatives, almost every 
important speech, law, ordonnance, and State paper of every kind 
is te be found either at length or in abstract. It is well written, too, 
and though, as its publication by the Société Catholique shows, it 
is written from a sharply defined political standpoint, it cannot be 
¢alled partisan. Still, it will hardly escape the objection which 
criticism has to make to so much modern history, the objection 
from op ek ane pa Five hundred and fifty pages for six years is 

@ large demand on human life in these days, and in the present 

state of literature. 

_ We do not know whether M. de Saint-Heraye will succeed in 

interesting the French public in Defoe’s Roxana(2). It has, with 

@ great share of the merits, no small share of the defects of its 

author's minor novels—the worst of all being insupportable 

dongueurs. Perhaps M. de Saint-Heraye would have been wiser 
to give of it and of its companions—a thing which might 
well be done in English, and which would make a most delightful 
volume or couple of volumes. But what he has done he has done 

Yery well—executing his translation in a manner to make the 

English reader blush when he thinks of the amorphous botches 

Rated to his own countrymen as translations from French. 
book has about a dozen page illustrations, a little “ free” here 


(t) Histoire contemporaine de la France. Par J. A. Petit. Tome 1X. 
pip le Rozene. Traduit par B. G. de Sairt-Heraye. Paris: 


and there—as, indeed, suits the book—but of considerable merit. 
The vignette frontispiece is especially pretty. 

M. Quantin’s Salon artiste for 1886 (3) contains as usual a very 
large number ey 200) of quarto-sized lithographs of the 
—¢ pictures, usual, too, the execution is excellent, 
though the process is, of course, not equally well suited to all the 
subjects. The large figure-pieces come out very well (let us note 
especially Nos. 69 and 163), the smaller ones and the landscapes 
are sometimes a little blurry. 

Another member of the very cheap and handsome series of 
“ Artistes célébres” has appeared (4). Its subject is Décamps, 
a good number of whose caricatures, sporting pieces, landscapes, 
and Eastern subjects are reproduced with the usual letterpress 
“AL Jubert fights a battle alread for the 

. Jubert fights a e y won in arguing for t- 
ness of the Chanson de Roland(5). There is nobody isft to 
convert — M. Ferdinand Brunetiére and Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
with both of whom itis a case of “Mr. Wilful Won’tsee.” But 
we are not sure that we should like to take M. Jubert’s own 
translation as a text-book to edify the faithful, or to convert the 
recalcitrant. The choice of a distich consisting of one Alexandrine 
and one decasyllable was not a bad idea. But M. Jubert has 
not been happy in his phrasing. It is simple, but with a kind 
of familiar and half La Fontainish simplicity, as far as possible 
removed from the unadornedness as of hewn granite or plain steel 
armour which distinguishes the original. 

Welike Prince Lubomirski (6) much better when he is embroider- 
ing semi-historica] stories than when he is goodnaturedly im- 
proving on Christianity from the point of view of an “ incrédule.” 
The horrible and pitiful story of Peter the Great and Mary 
Hamilton (the second Mary Hamilton to suffer, at least in legend, 
nearly the same gees for nearly the same crime) is told 
with no small skill, Peter's methodical madness being bandled 
very cleverly. The two other stories are less interesting, but 
still interesting. 

It was only just that Miss O'Meara’s pleasant book on Mme. 
Mohl and her salon (7) should be translated into what may be 
called the language of its subject. ‘The version seems to be 
well done. 

Mr. Sharp's Evercises in French Syntax (8) seem to have 
quickly and not undeservedly reached a second edition. The 
rational explanation of construction and idiom is a thing too much 
ge in the study of modern languages, and is well attempted 

ere. 

The shower of monologues (9) seems a little to have cleared up 
of late, but here we have a collection in verse, and two singletons 
in prose. They display a certain ingenuity, but hardly alter our 
feeling of satisfaction that (out of music-halls where much of the 
entertainment consists of a not very refined type of monologue) 
the fashion has not become endemic in England. 

Neither have we altered our opinion about the reprinting of 
newspaper “ chroniques.” But M. Blavet’s (10), which appeared in 
the are better than most, and especially better suited 
for reproduction. He hardly needed his recommendatory pre- 
face from M. Aurélien Scholl, unless indeed he intends to fight 
duels in sixteenth-century fashion, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


par who are not yet weary of books cn Ireland, and have 
not made up their minds as to the causes that have brought 
about the demand for separation, may find plenty of aid and 
suggestion in Mr, Alfred Codner’s careful epitome, The Discontent 
of Ireland ; its Origin and Cause (Allen & Co.) The introductory 
historical survey is, indeed, too cursury, besides being quite need- 
less as outside the field of practical politics. Irish discontent may 
lausibly be detected in certain racial proclivities ; but that it has 
on immeasurably fostered by Mr. Gladstone’s legislation since 
1868 admits of no doubt, The present situation and the demand 
for Home Rule itself are the logical outcome of the concessions 
wrung from the illustrious sentimentalist by violence and sedition. 
The utility of Mr. Codner’s book consists in its clear and concise 
illustrations of this truth, It embodies all the more striking 
evidences with which the speeches of public men of all parties 
have teemed, and relieves the reader of the labour involved in 
consulting ae od files and other contemporary documents. 
Mr. Sydney Williams deplores the present degeneracy of politics 
in Party Patriotism (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Mingled 
with much platitude, his book contains some passages of manly 
protest against the growing power of local wire-pullers, the tactics 
of the caucus-man, and the tyranny of political associations. The 


(3) Le salon artiste 1886. Paris: Quantin. : 
(4) Les artistes eélébres—Décamps. Par Ch. Clément. Paris: Rouam, 
(3) La chanson de Roland. Traduite par A. Jubert. Paris: Librairie 
des Bibliophiles. 
os Tzar,archiduchesses et burgraves. Par le Prince Lubomirski. Paris: 
mann-Lévy. 
(7) Un salon & Paris. Par K.O’Meara. Paris: Plon. 
(8) Exercises in French Syntar. By G. Sharp. Second edition, 


ion: Rivi 
(9) Disons des monologues. Par Paul Lheureux. Cric-crac: monologue, 
Par A. Bouillette. Pourquoi pas? monologue. Par A. Bouillette. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 


(10) La vie parisienne. Par Paresis (E. Blavet). Paris: Ollendo rff. 
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remedy for these and other evils of party government surely lies in 
the common sense and common honesty of members themselves, 
Political morality, despite much mischievous example in high 
, is certainly something more sensitive and invulnerable than 
it was in Men wos Parliament. If young Parliamentary hands 
rmit themselves to be treated as puppets, to be bullied by busy- 
Podies and nobodies, to surrender their convictions at the bidding 
of clamorous stupidity, the blame is theirs and theirs only. Hav- 
ing placed power in the hands of ignorance, it is idle to lament 
when the forces of ignorance are asserted. Every one with a vote 
may become a party man, but no legislation will make voters into 
— On this pot Mr. Williams discourses with excellent 
ina thoughtful chapter, “‘ The Lessons of Legislation,” wherein 
nothing is more opportune and more convincing than his remarks 
on the evils of over-legislation. 

The demand for cheap reprints is being energetically met on all 
sides. The publishers have taken the tide at the flood, with results 
that must be a little bewildering to all but the most cautious 
buyer. From Messrs, Routledge & Sons we receive The Mutiny 
of the Bounty, a fresh instalment of the “‘ World Library,” and one 
of the most delightful narratives of romance and adventure in 
existence. The same series is also augmented by Defoe’s Journal 
of the Plague Year and the Rev. G. F. ‘Townsend's version of 
Zsop's Fables. Messrs. Routledge launch into more daring ex- 

iment in offering translations of Balzac’s Pére Goriot and the 

hesse de Langeais, though there is no reason why Balzac 
should not be read in English now Flaubert has been attempted, 
and every reason why Zolaism should have its antidote. The pre- 
sent translations appear to be of American origin, and are distinctly 
superior in fidelity and idiomatic force to recent and more notorious 
versions of French fiction. 

The visit of Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes is appropriately marked 
by the reissue in one volume of the ever-welcome trilogy of wit, 
rs and poetry, Zhe Breakfast Table Series (Routledge & 

ns 


The first volume of “ Tillotson’s Shilling Fiction” is one of 
Quida’s typical Italian romances, Don Gesnaldo (Routledge & 
Sons), full of picturesque situations and stirring incidents, with a 
most interesting hero, a murder, a trial, and other invaluable 
circumstances, all deftly woven in an exciting narrative. 

The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood (Routledge & Sons) is 
the latest addition to the publishers’ “ Pocket Library,” the 
most attractive in type and binding of similar reprints. The un- 
merited neglect of Hood's poetry is, perhaps, due to the universal 
acceptance of the author as a specialist, to his eminence as a 
punster, to his inexhaustible fund of drollery and humour. Many 
will doubtless receive truer impressions of the poet from this 
dainty little volume. It is only the injurious aspersion of custom 
that has labelled these charming poems “ serious.” 

From the Religious Tract Society we receive four examples of 
the “R.T.S. Library,” a well-printed and cheap series of books in 
re form. They comprise Conadluts Life and Scenery abridged 

m Lord Lorne’s Canadian Pictures ;° Miss Hesba Stretton’s 
Pilgrim Street; Mrs. Josephine Butler's Life of Oberlin; and 
Adventures in New Guinea by Mr. James Chalmers. 

The youth of the present day are well supplied by handy guides, 
in their graver pursuits as in their recreations and sports. Of 
its kind we have seen nothing better than a recent handbook of 
“The Young Collector” series, Sea Weeds, Shells, and Fossils, by 
Messrs. Peter Gray and B. B. Woodward (Swan Sonnenschein). 
It is cheap, concise, and practical. 

Rus in Urbe (Field & Tuer) is a little book on town gardens, 
by Mrs. Haweis, full of encouragement for the patient but un- 
tutored townsman who desires a garden, or something green and 
flowery that may pass for one, to make cheerful his surroundings. 

We have received the first volume of Mr. John Morley’s 


Critical Miscellanies in the new edition (Macmillan & Co.) ; the | 


ninth volume of the “ Avon” edition of Shakspere's Works 
(Kegan Paul) ; The Utopian (Swan Sonnenschein), a collection 
of papers on current fads; the third annual Official Year-Book of 
the Learned and Scientific Societies of Great Britain (Griffin & 
Co.) ; the rt of the Executive Committee on the Cork Exhi- 
bition, 1883 (Cork: Purcell), and the second volume of the fourth 
edition of Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod’s Theory and Practice of 
Banking (Longmans & Co.) 

We are glad to see after some interval another number of 
Mr. Ludlow’s extremely pretty and convenient 16mo. — of 
the First Folio Sha re (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) The play 
now given is The Tempest, with the portrait and prefatory 
matter. We do not know what reception this issue is meeting 
from the public, but it will be a great pity if the project is not 
carried out completely. 

In republishing George Fox’s Journal (London: Partridge ; 
Leominster: Orphans’ Press) Mr. H. 8S. Newman has done well; 
but he would have done very much better if he had published it 
as it stood, and not converted it into an autobiography by omitting 
this, that, and the other. No doubt there is much that is otiose in 
* this old George.” There is much that is so even in Mr. Newman's 
thinning down of him. But these hybrids between reprint and 
selection, these travestied modernizations where, without an elaborate 
comparison with an original which may not be at hand, you never 
can know what omissions have been made, and where and why, 
are not toour taste. Still the book will doubtless do good to 
somebody. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Connell 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JouN Hans, 
83 SourHampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SaturDAY Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 44, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The SatorpaY Review may be obtained in Paris every Saturday 
of Mr. J. G. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 
and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SarurDayY REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Now ready, VOLUME LX., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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